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DIRECTOR'S  PREFACE 


In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  awakened  by  the  recent  Town 
P  anning  Conference  and  Exhibition  arranged  last  October  by 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Galleries,  and  of  the  desire  expressed  by  various  municipahties, 
etc.,  for  the  loan  of  the  main  contents  of  that  Exhibition,  a  Com- 
mittee (chiefly  recruited  from  those  actively  concerned  with  its 
preparation)  has  arranged  a  further  Cities  and  Town  Planning 
Exhibition."  By  judicious  selection,  and  by  the  use  of  repro- 
ductions whenever  possible  instead  of  large  original  plans,  this 
has  been  kept  within  the  moderate  limits  of  gallery  space  usually 
available,  and  within  corresponding  limits  of  expense  to  each 
community  it  may  visit.  \,;] 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  Exhibition  aims  at  being  as  far 
as  possible  representative  of  the  contemporary  movement  of 
Town  Planning  and  City  Improvement.  As  regards  suburban 
developments  it  presents  a  selected  series  of  plans,  photographs, 
etc.,  illustrating  the  leading  types  of  Garden  Villages,  Garden 
Suburbs,  etc.,  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  similar  series  in- 
dicates the  more  important  central  improvements  of  Streets, 
Boulevards,  Parks,  etc.,  in  leading  capitals  and  important  cities. 
In  conjunction  with  these,  carefully  prepared  series  of  exhibits 
and  documents  outline  the  essential  procedure  and  methods  of 
Tov/n  Planning  and  City  Improvement  in  Germany,  in  England, 
and  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

A  feature  of  the  R.I.B.A.  Exhibition,  which  aroused  con- 
siderable interest,  was  the  "  Survey  of  Edinburgh."  This  was 
prepared  as  an  indication  of  that  Preliminary  Enquiry  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  Town  Planning 
Scheme  ;  and  as  a  suggestive  beginning  of  that  City  Survey,  and 
its  corresponding  Civic  Exhibition,  which  should  serve  at  once 
as  an  incentive  and  a  guide  to  extension  and  improvement, 
whether  in  detail  or  in  larger  city  developments.  This  Edinburgh 
Survey,  extended  and  improved,  is  now  becoming  reinforced  by 
further  beginnings  of  surveys  of  towns  and  cities  chosen  as  in 
other  ways  representative,  e.g.,  Salisbury  and  other  Cathedral 
Cities,  and  by  studies  of  University  Cities.    Indications  also  of 
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the  Surveys  of  Industrial  Cities  are  beginning  and,  besides, 
an  outline  survey  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  opening 
possibilities  of  a  London  Borough  (Chelsea)  is  in  preparation. 
The  co-operation  of  University  Schools  of  Geography  is  being 
obtained,  and  that  of  Oxford  is  already  active  and  valuable. 
An  excellent  Survey  of  Salisbury,  by  Miss  L.  M.  Hardy  (late  of 
Edinburgh  and  Oxford) ,  has  been  exhibited  in  Crosby  Hall,  as 
also  one  of  Saffron  Walden  by  Miss  Barker,  assisted  by  students 
of  the  Training  College  of  that  town,  and  one  of  Lambeth  by 
Mr.  Valentine  Bell  and  his  pupils  in  a  Lambeth  School.  Thus 
the  co-operation  of  Universities,  Training  Colleges,  and  Schools 
is  already  in  progress,  and  a  movement  of  Town  Study,  com- 
pleting that  of  Nature  Study,  has  fairly  begun. 

A  Preliminary  Enquiry,  a  City  Survey,  is  thus  seen  to  be 
essential  to  adequate  Town  Extension  Planning,  and  still  more 
to  City  Improvement  and  Development  upon  any  considerable 
scale.  But  those  occupied  with  each  and  every  department  of 
this  Survey,  whether  they  are  primarily  interested  in  their  city's 
past,  its  present,  or  its  opening  and  possible  future,  soon  find 
themselves  in  need  of  a  fuller  understanding  of  other  cities,  and 
next  of  city  life  in  general.  The  processes  of  city  life  and  growth, 
and  those  also  of  its  disease  and  poverty,  its  vice  and  crime,  its 
deterioration  and  decay,  next  force  themselves  upon  their  atten- 
tion, and  the  adequate  treatment  of  these  evils  is  seen  to  be 
delayed  for  lack  of  interpretations  clearer  than  heretofore.  In 
short,  if  our  projects  for  improvement  are  not  of  merely  make- 
shift or  merely  Utopian  character,  they  must  be  based  upon  a 
sounder  and  deeper  knowledge  of  conditions  than  we  commonly 
possess  or  seek. 

Hence  the  remaining  features  of  the  present  Exhibition. 
These  present  attempts  not  previously  made  elsewhere,  and  here 
as  yet  necessarily  tentative  and  imperfect.  Yet  even  in  these 
beginnings  they  will  be  found  suggestive,  since  they  point  towards 
fuller  social  comprehension  and  warmer  civic  impulse  ;  and  further 
towards  the  application  of  this  comprehension,  the  guidance  of 
this  impulse  towards  useful  and  constructive  purposes,  point  by 
point,  city  by  city. 

Their  principle  is  that  of  an  Index-Museum.  The  arrange- 
ment may  briefly  be  described  {a)  as  opening  with  a  graphic 
outline  of  the  geographical  and  historical  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  civic  life  and  thought ;  {b)  as  outlining  the  general  place 
and  usefulness  of  each  of  the  main  components  of  the  com- 
munity, their  limitations  and  dangers  also  ;  and  (c)  as  suggesting 
the  possible  contribution  of  each  of  the  main  occupations  and 
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professions,  with  their  essential  points  of  view  to  the  service  of 
the  city,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  present  movement  of 
Town  Planning.  Despite  its  unfamiliar  aspects,  its  relative  diffi- 
culty accordingly,  this  Exhibition  will  be  found  of  service  to  the 
active  worker  no  less  than  the  studious  enquirer  into  social 
questions.  The  one  in  his  immediate  tasks,  the  other  in  his 
survey  of  their  largest  bearings,  here  find  common  ground — 
towards  the  needed  revivance  of  the  City,  the  arousal  of  the 
Citizen. 

The  fuller  understanding  of  each  of  the  main  sections  of  the 
Exhibition  will  be  facihtated  by  careful  labelling,  by  the  expla- 
natory catalogue,  and  by  personal  guidance. 

In  order  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  very  different  require- 
ments of  visitors,  some  interested  in  immediate  action,  others  in 
general  and  social  study,  the  following  explanatory  Guide-book 
and  Outline  Catalogue  has  been  prepared. 

The  "  Contents  of  Exhibition  "  (pp.  iii  to  v)  should  first  be 
read  over  so  as  to  grasp  the  general  scope  and  sequence  of  the 
Exhibition.  After  this  the  sections  can  be  studied  in  detail, 
proceeding  usually  round  each  gallery  from  left  to  right. 

While  in  this  way  is  given  an  indication  of  the  exhibits  of 
most  immediate  practical  interest,  the  Guide  is  adapted  to 
fuller  study  of  some  of  the  less  obviously  popular  features  of 
the  Exhibition  ;  also  to  aspects  of  cities  requiring  explanation 
and  to  principles  of  city  development  as  yet  unfamiliar. 
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Catalogue 

Space,  of  course,  does  not  allow  full  enumeration  of  all  Exhibits. 
Many  excellent  ones  are  inevitably  omitted  from  this  outline  Guide- 
book ;  so  that  the  visitor  must  still  search  for  himself. 

ROOM  1.  (On  Left). 

Old  Engravings  of  Regions  and  Cities  of  the  whole  earth, 
picturesquely  but  confusedly  grouped  under  course  of  sun  and 
planets.  (Here  as  a  comprehensive  suggestion  of  the  world- 
wide study  of  cities,  and  of  their  interest  and  beauty.) 

(On  Right). 

County  and  Town  Maps,  Here  used  as  example  of  way 
in  which  maps,  no  less  than  other  objects  of  science  or  art, 
reveal  the  qualities  and  the  limitations  of  their  producers,  (See 
labels.) 

A.  County  Map  of  1787  (before  Industrial  Revolution). 
Note  clearness  of  Roads  and  emphasis  on  Mansions  and  Parks. 

B.  County  Map  of  1832  (Reform  Bill).  Emphasis  now  on 
Constituencies  ;  map  little  more  than  a  mere  abstract  for  political 
area. 

C.  Town  Maps  of  1832.  Note— (i.)  Industrial  Foresight ;  of 
coming  growth. 

(ii.)  Political  Foresight  ;  of  enlarged  Parliamentary  Boundary 
(old  area  green,  new  red). 

(iii.)  Civic  Oversight ;  no  Town  Planning  corresponding  to 
expansion. 

These  Maps  thus  express  limitation  and  deficiency,  till 
recently,  of  all  political  parties  to  Town  Planning.  County  Map 
traditionally  that  of  Conservative  ;  Constituency  Map  that  of 
Liberal — yet  possible  corresponding  contribution  from  each  (as 
later  exhibits  begin  to  show). 

Compare  also  maps  of  Bad  Town  Planning  (Room  VI.)  with 
its  result  upon  Middle  Class  and  Labour. 
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Highways  of  England,  George  Montagu,  Esq.  (Sociological 
Society). 

(a)  Primitive  and  Roman. 

(b)  Mediaeval  and  Modern. 

(c)  Railways. 

Examples  of  Ordinary  Geography  of  Cities. 

(a)  In  Gazetteer  fashion,  position,  industry,  and  population. 
(h)  In  Guide-book  fashion,  matters  of  historic  interest, 
(c)  In  Newspaper  fashion,  matters  of  contemporary  interest. 

RATIONAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

ROOM  11.  (On  Left). 

From  the  descriptive  Geography  of  Gazetteer  and  Atlas  upon 
the  right-hand  wall — from  the  descriptive  Archaeology  and 
annalist  History  shown  on  left,  can  we  not  reach  some  simple 
and  rational  interpretation  ?  This  is  necessarily  in  terms  of  the 
study  of  origins,  of  the  actual  evolution  of  towns  and  cities  from 
their  simplest  beginnings.  But  how  shall  we  set  about  the 
interpretation  of  town  in  relation  to  country  ?  Neither  country 
nor  town  mouse  can  help  us.  Far  more  helpful  than  modern 
Atlases,  despite  their  superior  exactitude  of  detail,  are  the  old 
maps  of  the  golden  age  of  Geographic  science,  that  of  the  two 
centuries  after  Columbus. 

Hence  in  our  central  row  of  Blaeu's  old  perspective  maps 
we  have  a  presentment,  no  less  clear-headed  than  pictorial,  of  that 
natural  position  and  origin  of  towns  and  cities  which  essentially 
determines  their  subsequent  development,  and  underlies  their 
conscious  laying  out.  After  a  little  study  of  these  we  may  raise 
our  eyes  to  the  outline  generalization  of  them,  which  ranges  over 
the  whole  wall,  the  "  Valley  Section." 

This  Valley  Section  is  almost  everyw^here,  in  Western  Europe 
at  least,  the  characteristic  geographic  unit,  the  essential  Region 
and  peculiarly  so  in  Britain.  This  will  be  found  a  suggestive 
mental  picture  for  Scotland  West  and  East,  and  similarly  for 
Norway  and  Sweden,  for  Wales  and  England,  even  for  North 
America,  from  the  Rockies  west  and  eastward, — for  South 
America  even  as  well ;  a  convenient  mental  picture,  therefore, 
for  much  of  our  familiar  world,  in  its  main  reliefs  and  contours. 

This  relief  and  contour  is  also  associated  with  a  kindred 
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Diagrammatic  picture  of  the  Primitive  Occupations  conditioned 
by  this  rehef. 

This  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Rational  Geography  of 

Cities,  in  terms  of  their  Regional  Origins.  These  are  best  studied 
and  understood,  to  begin  with,  by  beginning  with  the  "  Valley 
Section  "  and  its  resultant  occupations  and  corresponding  types 
of  settlements.  Note  the  Miner,  the  Woodman,  and  the  Hunter 
on  the  heights  ;  the  Shepherd  on  the  grassy  slopes  ;  the  poor 
Peasant  (of  oats  or  rye)  on  the  lower  slopes  ;  and  the  rich 
Peasant  (with  wheat,  and  in  south  it  may  be  wine  and  oil)  on 
the  plain  ;  finally,  the  Fisher  (sailor,  merchant,  etc.)  at  sea-level. 
For  thus  it  is  that  cities  have  arisen  and  still  arise.  As  the 
merchant  nobles  of  Venice  sprang  from  the  fishing-boat,  or  the 
millionaires  of  Pittsburg  now  arise  beside  the  forge,  so  surely 
also  do  their  cities  retain  the  essential  character,  that  con- 
ditioned by  their  environment  and  occupation. 

This  principle  of  "  Geographical  Control  "  is  vital  alike  to 
the  understanding  of  old  cities,  or  to  the  laying-out  of  new 
ones ;  and  its  disastrous  violation,  perhaps  especially  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  with  their  monotonous  gridiron- 
plans,  but  in  Canada  and  in  other  British  countries  also,  is  a  main 
source  of  daily  economic  waste  as  well  as  of  aesthetic  ruin. 

Now  pass  along  the  illustrative  series  of  maps,  pictures,  etc., 
ranging  from  Miner  and  Hunter  upon  the  heights.  The  pre- 
servation of  many  of  the  Italian  Free  Cities  upon  their  heights 
is  connected  not  only  with  their  strategic  advantage  upon  a 
defensible  height,  but  with  their  forests,  and  particularly  with 
the  culture  of  the  chestnut  tree,  with  its  fruit  so  easily  gathered 
and  stored.  This  tree  is  associated  also  with  the  social  develop- 
ment and  history  of  Corsica  ;  and  thus  even  with  the  character 
and  career  of  Napoleon.  The  olive  again  has  its  characteristic 
influence  widely  different,  the  vine  from  both,  and  so  on.  Points 
like  this,  however,  must  be  left  for  oral  explanation  during  the 
personal  guidances  which  are  a  feature  of  this  Exhibition. 

The  visitor  may,  however,  more  easily  make  out  for  himself 
in  these  towns,  or  any  he  knows,  the  influence  of  pastoral  elements 
upon  the  economic  life,  the  education  and  the  religion  of  their 
communities.  In  shop  or  market  and  exchange,  the  wool  and 
cotton,  wheat  and  rice,  oil  and  wine,  only  differ  in  money  terms 
of  price  and  profit  ;  but  as  their  uses  are  different,  so  also  do  their 
social  effects  sum  up  and  work  out  into  widely  different  effects 
upon  the  communities  producing  them.  The  varying  qualities 
and  defects  so  characteristic  of  all  historic  towns  are  widely 
different,  but  are  still  largely  traceable  to  their  rustic  origins. 
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If  SO,  Town  Planning  and  City  Development  must  alike  remain 
inadequate  without  Rural  Development,  and  conversely.  The 
Rural  Development  of  Denmark  is  already  having  its  vivifying 
effects  upon  what  is  perhaps  at  present  the  greatest  of  North 
Sea  Cities,  Copenhagen  ;  and  already  Britain  sees  that  the  recent 
uplift  of  culture  in  Dublin  has  its  roots  in  the  rural  revival  of 
Ireland.  Town  Planning  and  Rustic  Development  have  ahvays 
gone  together  :  it  is  by  no  mere  accident  that  the  relatively 
well-built  Edinburgh,  and  the  well-tilled  Lothians  are  of  one 
and  the  same  region ;  but  a  further  uplift  is  now  needed.  So 
Edinburgh  and  English  Cities,  Scottish  and  EngHsh  Counties 
also,  thus  need,  not  only  their  John  Burns  for  the  one,  but  their 
Horace  Plunkett  for  the  other.  They  have  been  rich,  as  the 
world  goes,  in  such  types  in  past  generations,  why  not  also  in 
the  opening  one  ? 

The  association  of  Dublin  and  Ireland  in  the  final  gallery 
is  thus  justified. 

ANCIENT  AND  HISTORIC  CITIES. 

ROOM  II.  (On  Right). 

Of  these  great  Cities  everyone  has  some  general  k^iowledge ; 
and  beyond  this  the  visitor  must  depend  on  his  own  studies  or  on 
the  oral  guidance. 

Enough  here  simply  to  point  out  the  main  meaning  of  this 
Exhibit — the  reminder  of  how  the  respective  heritages  of 
Jerusalem,  Athens,  and  Rome  underlie  all  subsequent  civiliza- 
tion, up  to  that  of  to-day,  and  necessarily  also  that  of  to-m.orrow. 

Note  as  respectively  most  characteristic,  the  Temple,  the 
Acropolis,  the  Pantheon.  And  as  fundamental  to  Roman  progress 
and  empire,  the  paved  road. 

Finally,  note  the  transition  to  the  Middle  Ages  afforded  by 
Constantinople. 

MEDIAEVAL  CITIES. 

ROOM  III.  (On  Left). 

Observe  at  top  large  view  of  mediaeval  Edinburgh,  here  used 
as  a  convenient  general  diagram  and  key  to  study  of  mediaeval 
cities  generally.    There  are  few  greater  castles,  but  many  greater 
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towns  ;  there  are  greater  cathedrals,  greater  abbeys,  and  abbey 
towns,  but  probably  no  city  which  more  conspicuously  illustrates 
all  these  essential  elements.  To  understand  this  essential  char- 
acter of  the  mediaeval  city  compare  Edinburgh  with  the  small 
borough,  Chipping-Wealden  (now  Saffron-Walden),  below  on  the 
left.  In  this  drawing,  prepared  by  Mr.  Mears  for  Miss  Barker's 
Survey,  note  beside  the  existing  borough  upon  its  gentle  ridge 
with  its  noble  town-church  the  reconstruction  of  the  mediaeval 
castle,  now  destroyed.  On  the  right  is  similarly  presented  the 
mediaeval  abbey,  now  replaced  by  a  great  mansion-house.  Also 
note  (on  the  opposite  wall)  another  drawing  showing  the  New 
Town  "  of  early  Chipping-Wealden,  laid  out  soon  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Along  the  wall  beginning  at  door  observe  the  coloured 
maps  and  plans  (from  Blaeu's  Atlas,  etc.).  These  are  by  no  means 
mere  examples  of  old-world  quaintness,  but  are  in  many  ways 
among  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  contents  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, throwing  light  as  they  do  upon  aspects  and  beauty  of 
cities,  and  these  in  relation  to  history  and  natural  environment. 
Note  in  first  old  map  (of  Pyrmont),  here  shown  in  continuance 
of  Valley  Section  in  entrance  hall,  the  admirably  clear  and  normal 
relation  of  country  and  town,  often  better  reahzed  in  these  old 
times  than  by  ourselves.  Below  this  note  an  example  of  the 
old  Free  Towns  without  baronial  castles.  In  others  note  develop- 
ment of  such  castles,  and  their  acquirement  of  magnitude  and 
magnificence. 

Note  photograph  and  plan  of  the  city  of  Carcassonne,  the 
greatest  of  mediaeval  fortresses. 

Rothenburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Bruges  are  here  chosen  for 
fuller  illustration  as  examples  of  free  cities.  To  this  day  they 
are  among  the  most  attractive  to  either  European  tourist  or 
town  student,  on  account  of  the  pecuharly  complete  and  for- 
tunate preservation  of  their  mediaeval  aspect,  with  its  healthily 
democratic  civic  life  expressed  in  well-planned  streets  and  open 
spaces,  with  beautiful  and  roomy  dwellings,  and  with  public 
monuments,  as  well  as  noble  churches  and  magnificent  town- 
halls. 

Nuremberg  was  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  Bruges  was  at  one  time  one  of  its  greatest  seaports, 
the  northern  Venice  ;  but  Rothenburg  has  never  been  other  than 
a  minor  provincial  town.  Note,  however,  its  private  and  public 
buildings,  its  towers  and  fountains,  and  its  mediaeval  town-hall 
and  belfry,  magnificently  extended  at  the  Renaissance.  In 
Bruges  note  the  economic  advantage  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
the  many  canals,  which  were  the  railway  system  of  the  period. 
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and  to  which  the  wealth  of  the  Low  Countries  was,  and  is  still, 
so  largely  due  ;  as  also  the  town-house  and  belfry.  This  latter 
should  be  understood  as  the  characteristic  expression  and  symbol 
of  civic  freedom,  as  seen  also  in  the  Town-house  of  Brussels. 
Below  this  note  plan  of  The  Hague,  in  which  the  beginnings  of 
its  present  greatness  ma}^  be  discerned. 

Small  photographs  of  three  old  Guildhouses  of  Ghent  (Skippers' 
Club,  etc.),  which  express  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  public  spirit 
of  the  old  City  Companies  everywhere.  On  right  is  a  kindred 
group  of  views  of  public  buildings  and  canal-streets,  one  en  fete 
with  its  merchants  and  dockers  all  at  play. 

Near  this  a  street  view  in  Florence.  Also  postcards  of  old 
country  towns,  villages,  and  houses  outside  Strasburg. 

Below,  as  dado,  is  an  outline  of  the  development  of  Winchester ; 
also  old  houses  in  Chester. 

The  above  description  has  been  given  in  some  detail,  because 
it  differs  so  largely  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centur}^ 
misrepresentations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  so  many  of  us 
were  brought  up.  In  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England, 
with  no  great  exception  save  London,  such  great  Free  Cities  as 
those  of  the  Continent  did  not  arise.  Hence  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  was  not  only  a  supreme  romancer  but  the  herald  of  a  new^ 
historical  movement,  so  richly  developed  the  tradition  of  castle 
and  monastery,  familiar  to  him  from  Edinburgh  and  from  Scot- 
land generally,  but  not  adequately  those  of  city  and  cathedral. 
Nor  have  the  professed  historians  whom  his  vivid  revival  of  the 
past  awoke  in  all  countries  by  any  means  always  corrected  him 
in  this.  With  rarest  exceptions,  in  fact,  they  have  similarly 
failed  to  recreate  for  us  the  past  of  cities.  Hence  the  useful 
contrast  of  the  essential  past  of  civihzation  in  this  Exhibition, 
with  that  more  customary  in  the  historical  study  and  lecture 
room. 

Cathedrals. 

Leaving  now  the  Burghers  in  their  cities  as  well  as  the  Nobles 
in  their  castles,  we  pass  to  their  respective  spiritual  powers  and 
their  expressions  in  the  City.  Here  among  the  many  great 
English  cathedrals  are  chosen  for  illustration  Durham  and 
Lincoln  especially,  each  supreme  in  its  own  way.  The  English 
cathedrals,  however,  are  largely  of  monastic  origin  and  arrange- 
ment, and  hence  too  isolated  above  their  towns,  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent we  more  frequently  and  fully  iind  the  democratic  type  of 
cathedral :  that  which  arose  as  the  highest  expression  of  the 
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idealism  and  hope  of  a  great  city,  the  individuality  of  its  artists, 
the  generosity  and  devoted  labour  and  sacrifice  of  its  people. 

MediaeYal  Abbeys. 

In  the  mediaeval  Cathedral  we  had  a  secular  clergy,  largely  of 
plebeian  origin  and  busied  with  pastoral  duties  ;  but  in  the  Abbey 
we  have  to  realize  the  regular  clergy,  in  their  cloistered  life, 
retired  and  devotional,  meditative  and  studious.  The  Abbey 
was  thus  of  more  patrician  type  and  character,  more  distinctively 
intellectual  also,  while  the  secular  church  made  the  wider  and 
warmer  appeal  to  the  emotional  and  social  life,  to  women  and 
to  workers  generally. 

Note  Blaeu's  other  pictures  of  monasteries  of  earlier  (semi- 
solitary)  and  later  associated  types.  Also  as  characteristic  of 
the  historic  association  of  castle  and  abbey,  the  photograph  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  which  combines  in  principle  the  long  association 
of  Holyrood  and  Edinburgh  Castle,  despite  the  notable  diversity 
in  situation  and  aspect. 

Summary. 

In  summary,  then,  our  study  of  mediaeval  cities  prepares  us 
to  realize  and  understand  their  two  most  prominent  types,  one 
characterized  by  the  working  world  and  their  secular  clergy,  and 
the  other  by  the  governing  world  and  their  regular  clergy. 

Note  also  the  representation  of  all  these  elements  in  varying 
measure  in  the  mediaeval  University, 

After  the  travel  and  study  of  which  this  bay  includes  so 
many  suggestions,  we  return  in  a  position  henceforth  to  under- 
stand more  clearly  than  before  the  modern  world  around  us  (as 
notably  from  these  two  contrasted  mediaeval  town  types — the 
city  with  its  Cathedral,  the  Castle  and  Abbey),  the  many  con- 
trasts which  survive  between  London  and  Westminster ;  and 
similarly  those  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

Glasgow,  as  befits  the  old  merchant  borough  and  cathedral 
city,  is  now  of  world-wide  eminence  in  civic,  initiative,  and  public 
spirit,  as  in  popular  vigour  and  artistic  expression.  Witness 
Glasgow's  painters  or  her  distinguished  series  of  International 
Exhibitions,  while  Edinburgh,  with  its  royal  and  monastic  tra- 
ditions, its  conspicuous  governmental  and  ecclesiastical  pre- 
eminence, retains  admittedly  some  of  the  practical  and  spiritual 
limitations  of  these. 

Coming  to  Ireland,  the  student  of  cities  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
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the  analogous  contrasted  and  complemental  characters  of 
Belfast  and  Dublin.    Thus  each  survey  may  illuminate  others. 

The  Middle  Ages  are  thus  not  past  and  gone.  Their  cities 
and  monuments  have  been  mostly  shattered,  but  their  influence 
continues,  and  this  not  as  mere  romantic  retrospect,  but  as 
historic  filiation,  as  social  momentum,  largely  determining  our 
lives  to  this  day. 

Returning,  then,  to  Old  Edinburgh,  we  may  increasingly 
realize  the  value  of  its  heritage,  after  all  a  fourfold  one,  expressed 
by  the  Castle  and  by  Holyrood,  as  well  as  by  the  Old  High  Street 
and  St.  Giles.  We  see  more  clearly  that  upon  the  upper  portion 
of  the  ridge,  with  its  Castle  and  Burgh  (not  forgetting  its  adjacent 
port,  though  now  the  separate  City  of  Leith),  we  have  an  ana- 
logue of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  City  and  St.  Paul's,  while  in 
Holyrood  and  Canongate  we  have  a  little  Westminster.  Hence 
once  more  the  significance  and  interest  of  Edinburgh  as  in  prin- 
ciple a  complete  and  metropolitan  City,  and  though  indeed  the 
smallest  of  great  cities,  also  one  of  the  greatest  of  small  ones. 

The  same  principle  will  be  found  of  service  to  the  fuller  under- 
standing of  Dublin  (Room  X.). 

Our  Mediaeval  Survey  thus  brings  out  what  may  be  called  the 
fundamental  conception  of  Civics,  viz.,  that  institutions  and 
buildings  are  not  imposed  from  above  nor  constructed  from 
without,  but  arise  from  within.  The  essential  types  of  social 
life  develop  as  normal  and  necessary  expressions  of  their  par- 
ticular ideals  ;  the  dreams  of  each  age  and  each  of  its  social 
types  thus  creating  their  characteristic  deeds.  The  city  trans- 
formations of  each  age  thus  become  intelligible. 

The  principle  thus  emerges  that  Town  Planning  is  the  product 
of  Town  Thinking,  Town  Feeling,  and  is  no  mere  material 
resultant  of  geographical  situation  and  occupation,  of  govern- 
ment or  defence. 

Note,  then,  above  the  entrance  arch  to  the  room,  an  expres- 
sion of  mediaeval  chiefs  in  war  (largely  of  antagonism  to  the 
cities,  and  not  merely  to  each  other).  Note  the  expression  of 
burgher  life  in  public  life  and  public  art,  and  of  abbey  and 
cathedral  in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  synthesis  of 
religion,  this  again  being  expressed  through  poetry  and  the 
constructive  arts  as  well  as  in  ritual.  The  whole  mediaeval 
series  is  thus  here  presented  as  culminating  in  the  picture  of 
Dante  with  his  carefully-designed  (town  planner-like  !)  model  of 
Purgatory,  with  Paradise  and  Hell  contrasted  in  sculpture  below  ; 
his  conceptions  being  profoundly  civic  and  vividly  human  no  less 
than  mythopoeic. 
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Beyond  even  Dante's,  however,  the  widest  spiritual  appeal 
and  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  suggested  by  Blaeu's  picture 
of  Assisi  with  the  vision  of  St.  Francis.  This  "  Coming  of  the 
Friars  "  has  left  hardly  less  deep  a  mark  in  Edinburgh  than  even 
the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  the  Collegiate  'Church  of  St.  Giles. 
Without  the  friaries,  both  grey  and  black,  no  Town  Planner 
can  understand  the  lay-out  of  modern  Florence  or  Oxford,  of 
Perth  or  Edinburgh  ;  and  it  is  here  a  suggestive  anticipation 
of  the  Edinburgh  Survey  to  link  the  devoted  spirit  and  popular 
feeling  of  post-Reformation  Grey  Friars  with  its  origins  centuries 
earlier  at  Assisi.  The  corresponding  continuity  of  culture  and 
tradition  in  Ireland  and  in  Dublin  is  of  course  in  its  own  way 
still  more  apparent. 

All  this  presentment  of  the  Middle  Age  has  been  expressed  in 
its  wealth  of  Sacred  Art,  but  any  illustration  of  this  lies  beyond 
our  limits.  Enough  here,  a  single  type  of  womanhood  at  once 
homely  and  beautiful  secular  yet  saintly. 

ORIGINS  OF  PLANNING. 

ROOM  IU~Contmued. 

(On  Right.) 

Irregular  Plans. 

Many  large  towns  have  grown  up  around  some  fair  green 
or  trysting  place,  some  meeting  of  roads  ;  or  again  at  ford,  bridge, 
or  river  mouth.  In  many  cases  the  old  tracks,  of  days  long 
before  wheeled  vehicles,  have  fixed  the  form  of  the  present 
town.  Examples  are  shown  of  roadside  towns,  cross  road  towns 
and  others,  in  which  the  intervening  spaces  have  become 
irregularly  built  over,  producing  an  effect  of  some  confusion  on 
plan,  but  none  the  less  an  arrangement  admirably  suited  to  the 
simple  agricultural  requirements  of  the  original  inhabitants. 
A  stage  nearer  regular  planning  is  found  in  the  circular  peasant 
towns  of  the  plain,  with  their  central  open  space  surrounded 
by  dwellings  and  farm-yards.  This  t^^pe  of  town  may  expand 
in  a  series  of  more  or  less  concentric  rings  instead  of  star-like, 
as  in  the  case  of  roadside  towns.  Note  how  all  these  old 
coloured  prints  show  an  enormous  proportion  of  open  space 
and  garden  even  within  walled  towns,  a  state  of  affairs  again 
in  direct  contrast  to  much  of  the  teaching  of  modern  history 
and  romance. 
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Regular  Plans. 

One  main  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  plan  of  the 
Roman  Camp  and  the  engraving  below.  This  may  be  at  once 
compared  with  the  concluding  pictures  illustrating  modern 
Paris,  as  germ  and  as  full  development  respectively.  Between 
these  extremes  the  exhibits  on  this  wall  show  many  intermediate 
stages  which  hardly  need  separate  explanation.  Note,  however, 
the  Plan  of  Turin,  as  the  best  example  of  a  great  modern  city 
which  has  retained  its  Roman  lay-out  unbroken,  and  which,  as 
its  latest  map  still  shows,  continues  steadily  upon  its  historic 
lines.  Realize  now  the  importance  of  this  camp  in  the  Alpine 
foot-hills  of  Piedmont,  and  its  long  and  warlike  history  as  a 
regional  capital,  culminating  in  the  rise  of  its  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  re-united  Italy.  This  lay-out  of  Turin  as  an  outpost 
camp  of  expanding  Rome  more  than  2000  years  ago,  the  con- 
quest of  Rome  by  Turin  scarce  half  a  century  ago,  viewed  in 
face  of  this  series  of  plans,  from  camp  to  capital  may  be  thus 
viewed  as  a  single  oscillation  of  the  tide  of  history.  The  other 
plans  upon  this  wall  will  also  be  found  suggestive.  ' 

Town  plans  are  thus  no  mere  diagrams  ;  they  are  a  system  of 
hieroglyphics  in  which  man  has  written  the  history  of  civihza- 
tion,  and  the  more  tangled  their  apparent  confusion,  the  more 
we  may  be  rewarded  in  deciphering  it.  The  plan  of  Turin  is  a 
simple  and  unaltered,  though  growing  record,  but  the  plans  of 
more  historic  cities,  Rome,  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  are  each 
a  palimpsest,  harder,  yet  more  interesting  to  decipher. 

The  above  military  explanation  of  the  formal  rectangular 
town  plan  is  thus  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  it  funda- 
mental ?  Is  there  not  an  earlier  origin  in  the  straightness  of 
the  plough-furrow,  involving  rectangular  fields  ?  And  if  so,  how 
far  is  the  average  size  of  the  street  block  related  to  the  varying 
areas  of  the  day's  ploughing  ? 

Another  rectangular  plan  originates  with  cross  roads  like  that 
central  to  Oxford  ('  Carfax  "  accordingly). 

What  now  of  the  radiating  plan  so  dear  to  modern  French 
architects  ?  Note  here  the  obvious  illustrations  of  its  origin  in 
forest  rides  laid  out  for  the  safety,  convenience,  and  pleasure  of 
the  hunt,  and  radiating  from  the  door  of  many  a  French  chateau 
as  plainly  as,  and  long  before  that  at  the  great  entrance  at  Ver- 
sailles, as  that  in  its  turn  preceded  the  Place  de  TEtoile  in  which 
Napoleonic  planning  culminates. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  persistence  of  the  so-called  "  Grid- 
iron "  type  of  plan  in  all  ages  and  countries,  from  the  heavenly 
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Jerusalem  to  New  York.  A  short  examination  of  the  old  prints 
will  show  that  this  arrangement  is  not  necessarily  squalid  and 
ugly,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  Salisbury,  Philadelphia  as  laid 
out  by  Penn,  or  the  theoretical  Jerusalem  of  the  old 
print,  was  so  made  because  it  seemed  the  best  possible.  The 
essential  difference  between  mediaeval  Salisbury  and  New  York 
or  Chicago  is  that  the  former  (beautiful  to  this  day)  was  not  simply 
laid  out  as  a  spacious  garden  town,  with  small  detached  houses, 
but  that,  in  addition  and  to  be  seen  from  every  point,  they  raised 
the  great  cathedral,  standing  aside,  yet  to  be  central  and  essential 
in  the  life  of  the  place  ;  while  the  endless  grid  of  an  American 
town,  with  no  centre,  no  gardens,  and  no  limits  horizontally  or 
vertically,  can  but  produce  confusion  of  soul  and  unfitness  of 
body.  See  later,  in  Room  V.,  how,  all  too  late,  American  towns 
are  attempting  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  two  directly  opposed 
methods. 

RENAISSANCE  CITIES. 

ROOM  IV. 

The  Renaissance  and  its  Characteristic  Spirit. 

In  England,  still  more  in  Scotland,  though  historically  the 
Renaissance  was  far  advanced  before  the  Reformation,  it  is  with 
the  latter  that  people  are  more  generally  familiar.  Hence  the 
types  of  transition  are  chosen  partly  from  the  latter  point  of  view. 
The  art  of  printing  is  recalled  by  Gutenberg,  the  new  learning  by 
Erasmus.  The  first  is  the  unconscious  initiator  of  a  new  line 
of  seculars,  the  ever-increasing  press  ;  the  second — monk,  scholar 
and  proof-reader — is  the  representative  intellectual  as  critic,  a 
type  also  increasing  up  to  our  own  times. 

Below  these  come  examples  of  religious  painting,  still  mediaeval 
in  doctrine,  but  expressing  the  Renaissance  method  and  spirit, 
and  finally  the  portrait  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  so  many  ways 
one  of  the  supreme  personalities  of  his  age  and  of  history. 

Renaissance  Nobles  and  Palaces. 

Note  at  once  the  view  of  the  Renaissance  as  expressed  by  the 
nobles.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  Reformation  turns  essen- 
tially on  the  appropriation  of  the  long-increasing  wealth  of  the 
abbeys,  not  only  by  the  sovereigns  and  the  old  nobles,  but  by  a 
new  noble  class  thus  suddenly  enriched.  With  this  gain  of 
wealth  came  also  the  rise  of  culture.    The  merchant  nobles  of 
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the  great  Italian  cities  then  became  the  types  of  wealth  and 
culture,  of  refinement  and  connoisseurship  for  the  hitherto  ruder 
nobles  of  northern  lands,  the  rugged  barons  thus  giving  place 
to  a  new  type,  the  gentlemen  and  scholars  of  the  Renaissance. 
This  change  is  very  marked  in  the  history  of  England,  and  of 
Scotland  also,  despite  its  lesser  wealth,  thanks  to  a  fuller  and 
more  sympathetic  contact  with  the  Continent,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished culture  and  sympathies  of  the  Stuart  Kings.  Nor  are 
Irish  examples  lacking. 

Hence  a  fundamental  transformation  in  planning — a  change 
from  massive  castles  near  towns  to  magnificent  mansions  in 
the  country.  Hence  the  examples  of  great  English  houses — 
that  of  Hatfield  House,  built  by  John  of  Padua  for  Ehzabeth's 
Cecil,  and  the  Palace  of  AudleyEnd,  once  the  greatest  mansion- 
house  of  England,  on  the  site  of  Saffron-Walden  Abbey.  Hence 
also,  in  Edinburgh,  the  absorption  of  Holyrood  Abbey  by  the 
Palace. 

Notice  next  the  frame  of  three  tapestries  :  respectively  the 
expression  of  the  delight  of  hunting,  the  joys  of  feasting,  and 
the  charms  of  woman,  of  the  pride  of  domination,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  preparedness  for  war. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  new  and  contrasted  state  of  ideals, 
plainly  from  those  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  with  different  singers 
— Shakespeare,  of  course,  above  all.  Similarly,  a  different  art, 
and  a  different  type  and  ideal  of  womanhood — full  of  a  new 
and  invigorated  sense  of  the  joy  of  life,  of  the  magnificence  of 
bodily  adornment,  and  the  beauty  of  the  body  unadorned. 

All  this  has  to  be  realized  to  appreciate  the  new  movement 
in  the  arts,  with  architecture  transformed  accordingly,  yet  leading 
more  than  ever.  With  the  abandonment  of  Gothic,  the  architect 
supposed  himself  to  be  strictly  imitating  classic  forms ;  and 
although,  as  the  result  soon  proved,  he  was  really  inventing  a 
new  style,  that  of  the  Renaissance,  it  was  long  before  he  himself 
recognized  this.  This  classic  vogue  is  thus  suggested  in  the 
fantastic  magnificence  of  the  Fane  of  Diana  and  the  Fountain 
of  Neptune,  and  other  symbols  of  which  that  age  was  so  fond. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  past  of  mediaeval  feudalism  was  not 
abandoned,  but  also  renewed  into  the  fantastic  splendour  of  the 
romance  of  chivalry,  of  which  a  typical  example  is  therefore 
given  below  from  "  Twrdannckh,"  a  romance  ostensibly  of  the 
earlier  Middle  Age,  but  really  written  in  flattery  of  Diirer's 
"  Emperor  MaximiHan  I.,"  in  many  ways  a  characteristic  poten- 
tate of  the  Renaissance. 

Hence  the  splendour  of  armour,  the  mock  tournaments,  and 
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those  later  orders  of  chivalry  which,  as  the  magnificent  Edin- 
burgh "  Chapel  of  the  Thistle  "  just  erected  so  clearly  proves, 
have  not  yet  by  any  means  lost  their  glamour  for  modern  minds. 

Note  again  the  splendour  of  the  great  mansions,  and  their 
accompaniment  by  a  new  feature,  that  of  the  most  magnificent 
gardens,  the  most  spacious  parks  the  world  had  seen.  Bacon, 
himself  a  great  planner,  has  said  nothing  truer  than  that  "  men 
build  stately  before  they  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the 
greater  perfection " — an  observation  once  more  verifiable  in 
Dublin  or  Edinburgh. 

Hence  new  generations  of  architectural  magnificence,  first 
utilizing  and  developing  the  Itahan  peasant  tradition  of  culti- 
vation-terrace and  garden,  and  adding  to  this  the  Dutch  tradition 
of  the  straight  canal.  From  these  two  simple  elements  of  labour, 
Northern  and  Southern,  and  on  land  and  water  respectively,  all 
this  magnificence  evolves  ;  and  first  largely  in  the  Low  Countries, 
as  our  pictures  show.  To  this  again  is  added  the  wooded  park, 
derived  from  the  vast  hunting  forests  of  the  French  nobles. 
Through  the  forest  straight  rides  had  to  be  cut ;  and  from  all 
these  elements  again  in  turn  come  not  only  the  glories  of  Ver- 
sailles, but  the  lay-out  of  modern  Paris,  e.g.,  the  Champs  Elysees 
and  the  Place  de  TEtoile. 

The  Renaissance  in  Rome. 

The  reaction  from  the  mediseval  order,  the  new  spirit  of  life 
and  power,  of  pride  and  luxury  also,  found  fresh  impulse  through 
the  recovery  of  the  long-buried  sculptures,  the  renewed  interest 
in  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  and  corresponding  expression 
in  the  revival  of  its  architectural  traditions  by  the  great  architects 
of  the  day.  Of  this  movement  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is,  of  course, 
the  central  historic  and  social  example.  The  influence  of  Palladio 
and  his  fellows  is  also  suggested  ;  while  as  a  representative  master- 
piece of  skill  is  figured  the  extraordinary  fortress-palace  of 
Caprarola,  built  for  a  cardinal  by  Vignola,  to  whom  the  student 
of  architecture  to  this  day  mainly  owes  his  authoritative  series 
of  "  orders." 

For  the  most  vivid  of  graphic  presentments  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Renaissance  towards  the  remains  of  classic  antiquity  we  are 
indebted  to  the  eighteenth-century  etcher,  Piranesi,  in  his  way 
the  peer  of  Gibbon  in  historic  vision  and  in  industry  also,  of 
Robert  Adam  in  archaeological  passion  and  creative  power. 
Hence  the  use  of  his  etchings  for  the  presentment  of  ancient 
Rome  in  Room  II.,  and  now  again  here,  in  that  for  the  Renais- 
sance.   Note  the  upper  series  :  First,  the  ancient  urn  with  bones 
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and  fragments  ;  then  the  imaginative  reconstruction  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  ;  next  the  proof  of  the  engineering  abihty  of  the  Renais- 
sance (suggested  again  by  the  fantastic  obehsk  group  upon  the 
wall)  ;  and,  finally,  the  fragment  of  the  ancient  frieze  of  altar 
skulls  and  garlands  which  Adam  has  grimly  renewed  in  the 
quadrangle  of  Edinburgh  University,  as  on  his  family  tomb  in 
Greyfriars.  Returning  to  the  left,  note  again  the  view  in  th^ 
Forum,  and  below  this  another  imaginative  grouping  around 
Minerva  enthroned.  Next  the  gloomy  vaulting  of  ancient 
palaces,  their  stately  arcades,  and  finally  one  of  his  series  of 
"  Prisons."  These  etchings  inspired  one  of  the  most  impressive 
opium  dreams  of  De  Quincey,  and  found  also  material  expression 
in  the  sombre  architecture  of  old  Newgate  Prison,  London. 
The  arrangement  of  the  lower  part  of  this  section  thus  forms  a 
broad  framing,  within  which  are  placed  suggestions  of  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  the  Universities  since  the  Renaissance,  Oxford  or 
Dublin  alike,  each  in  its  way  expressing  something  of  the  spirit 
of  each  of  the  etchings  around. 

Above,  beside  the  large  photo  of  St.  Peter's,  note  the  evidences 
of  the  renewal  of  the  Counter-Reformation,"  with  its  revival 
of  Catholic  fervour,  and  with  corresponding  constructions  and 
re-plannings,  both  of  secular  churches  and  regular  abbeys.  So 
far,  then,  these  developments  of  the  main  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers,  the  Nobles,  the  Church,  the  world  of  Learning.  What 
of  the  Towns  of  the  Renaissance  ? 

Towns  of  the  Renaissance. 

To  these  a  large  space  is  devoted.  First,  note  further  pic- 
torial plans  of  old  cities  by  Blaeu,  with  surviving  hill-cities — 
free  towns  "  upon  the  right.  The  main  space  is  given,  however, 
to  illustrate  the  historic  cities  of  the  Netherlands.  Old  wars  and 
jealousies  have  too  much  prevented  us  in  other  countries  from 
recognizing  the  importance  of  this  long-civihzed  delta  of  the 
main  river  of  Northern  Europe,  and  its  eminent  place  in  the 
history  of  civil  democracy  and  of  culture,  its  influence,  too, 
upon  ourselves.  The  series  is  arranged,  however,  to  show  first 
the  old  wealth  and  prosperity  of  these  cities,  and  then  the  in- 
roads upon  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  love  of  peace, 
by  the  Wars  of  the  Reformation  with  their  Eighty  Years'  War 
of  Independence.  Along  with  these  may  be  taken  the  map  and 
views  of  Freudenstadt,  a  city  of  Protestant  refugees,  of  which 
the  plan  will  reward  study.  To  these  generations  of  intensifying 
war  we  mainly  owe  the  misery  of  overcrowding  and  material 
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dilapidation  which  have  so  largely  discredited  the  architecture 
and  Town  Planning  of  Middle  Age,  of  the  Renaissance  also,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Note, 
too,  in  this  series  of  Plans,  the  increasing  magnitude  of  fortifi- 
cations. This  was  in  fact  practically  a  new  form  of  Town  Plan- 
ning, and  in  its  way  the  greatest  in  history.  Almost  every  Con- 
tinental city  thus  became  a  colossal  fortress,  or  rather  a  fortress 
group — the  whole  dominated  by  a  stupendous  citadel,  until  the 
town  became  too  often  the  mere  appendage  of  this,  and  at  length 
became  ignored  altogether,  as  seen  in  the  plans.  The  progress 
of  war,  and  the  war  spirit,  not  only  devastate  regions,  but  ruin 
their  minor  cities,  and  this  in  many  cases  never  to  recover.  Hence 
every  German  historian  knows  that  the  modern  progress  and 
prosperity  of  his  cities  is  but  the  recovery  from  the  ruin  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  ;  and  these  woeful  influences  are  plainly  trace- 
able in  the  traditional  squalor  of  our  own  cities,  as  so  notably 
in  Edinburgh.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  war  centralizes.  Not 
only  does  the  War  Lord  become  increasingly  imperial  and  im- 
perious, but  ultimately  despotic  ;  and  his  importance,  wealth, 
and  prestige  become  shared  by  his  capital,  which  grows  in- 
creasingly at  the  expense  of  its  own  country,  as  well  as  that  of 
others.  Hence  the  culminating  magnificence  of  Versailles  or  of 
Nancy  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  Metropolitan  greatness,  successively, 
of  Paris,  of  Vienna,  and  of  Berlin — each  in  its  way  a  new  Im- 
perial Rome.  In  these  very  years  we  see  the  same  transformation 
at  work  nearer  home  :  first  in  the  psychology  of  London,  her 
growing  consciousness  of  imperial  greatness,  while  this  now  and 
increasingly,  as  always  through  history  before,  manifests  itself 
in  monumental  Town  Planning.  Witness  lately  "  Kings  way  "  ; 
witness,  too,  the  new  Admiralty,  War  Office,  etc.,  and  now  The 
Mall,  from  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  at  Buckingham  Palace 
to  Trafalgar  Square. 

All  this  long  survey  is  thus  needed  to  bring  us  to  the  astonish- 
ing development  of  the  great  capitals. 

GREAT  CAPITALS. 

ROOM  V. 

Paris.  Note  developments,  recent  and  proposed.  Paris  on 
the  whole  has  been  much  the  most  influential  exemplar,  especially 
in  modern  and  recent  times. 

Here  observe  the  series  of  maps  and  pictures  from  Roman 
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to  modern  times,  with  the  striking  continuity  of  some  main 
thoroughfares  ;  yet  the  rise  of  metropohtan  magnificence. 

Four  large  Plans,  indicating  development  of  new  thorough- 
fares since  the  Revolution,  and  notably  that  of  1854-70,  illus- 
trating the  extensive  changes  of  Haussmann  under  Napoleon  III. 

Smaller  Plans  showing  proposed  replacement  of  fortifications 
by  a  Park-Ring,  continuous  according  to  one  scheme,  interrupted 
according  to  another. 

Versailles.  Note  the  significance  of  Versailles.  Itself  but  a 
small  city  so  far  as  numbers  go,  it  has  been  yet  in  influence  one 
of  the  greatest.  At  the  close  of  the  period  we  have  been  study- 
ing, it  was  not  only  the  governing  Capital  of  France,  but  prac- 
tically of  Europe,  all  other  sovereigns  and  their  courtiers  looking 
to  the  "  Roi-Soleil  "  as  their  social  and  spiritual  exemplar,  even 
when  at  war  with  him. 

To  the  Town  Planner,  therefore,  even  more  than  to  the  his- 
torian, our  study  of  Versailles,  taken  along  with  the  corresponding 
development  of  modern  Paris,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  since 
these  have  set,  and  are  still  setting,  their  stamp  so  deep  upon  the 
modern  world,  and  have  become  the  cynosure  of  all  the  ruling 
and  imperial  cities  as  well  as  of  many  minor  ones. 

GREAT  GERMANIC  CITIES. 

Berlin,  Vienna,  Dresden,  etc.  Note  again  Parks  and  Park- 
ways, with  palatial  lay-out,  etc. 

The  Palace  of  the  great  Frederick  at  Sans-Souci,  and  much 
of  the  subsequent  development  of  the  vast  palace  system  of 
Potsdam,  all  continue  the  same  influence.  The  Palace  of  Schon- 
brunn,  near  Vienna,  despite  the  long  Austrian  rivalry  with 
France,  expresses  the  same  type  of  magnificence  ;  while  as  a 
local  example  of  this  influence  we  have  the  Vice-Regal  Lodge. 

Modern  Vienna,  outside  its  mediaeval  nucleus,  which  happily 
has  escaped  the  fate  of  mediaeval  Paris,  owes  its  famous  Ring  to 
the  example  of  Haussmann  and  Napoleon  III.,  while  the  develop- 
ment of  Berlin,  in  our  own  generation,  is  also  a  product  of  the 
same  imitation  and  rivalry. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  American  Cities,  now  so  fully  passing 
into  the  Imperial  phase  of  development. 

George  Washington  brought  over  from  Paris  an  admirable 
City  Planner  of  this  school,  Major  L'Enfant,  and  the  main  lines 
of  his  plan  still  essentially  determine  the  "  City  of  magnificent 
distances."  Very  soon,  however,  the  art  of  Town  Planning  was 
forgotten  ;  and  L'Enfant's  stately  design,  hke  that  of  Edinburgh 
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New  Town,  was  arrested,  even  obscured,  by  the  usual  practical 
compromise,"  in  too  many  cases  of  utilitarian  makeshift  with 
f utilitarian  bungle. 

But  of  recent  years  the  well-governed  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  Town  Planner.  L'Enf ant's  design 
has  thus  been  cleared  of  its  obstructions,  and  further  developed 
upon  kindred  lines,  so  that  a  scheme  cf  magnificence,  broadly 
recalling  and  in  some  ways  exceeding  that  of  Paris,  has  been 
adopted,  and  is  in  process  of  execution. 

Thus  Americans  at  home  have  long  had,  and  are  now  fully 
having  a  secondary  Paris  as  their  national  example.  The  lead- 
ing American  architects  have  also  mainly  been  trained  in  Paris 
in  the  strictest  tradition  of  the  Beaux  Arts,"  and  the  present 
active  movement  of  American  cities,  from  commercial  con- 
fusion and  industrial  squalor  towards  metropolitan  and  imperial 
magnificence,  is  thus  in  all  essentials  Parisian — how  far  satis- 
factory to  the  Parisian  himself  being  sometimes  another  matter, 
into  which  we  do  not  here  inquire.  This  whole  movement  has 
lately  culminated  in  the  grandiose  designs  of  Mr.  Burnham 
for  the  reorganization  of  Chicago,  which  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  great  hall  of  the  recent  R.LB.A.  Exhibition,  but  which 
are  here  only  too  severely  cut  down  by  the  use  of  small  and 
mediocre  reproductions.  Their  exquisite  draughtsmanship  and 
colour  is  thus  lost ;  but  their  grasp  and  clearness  of  communica- 
tion remains  plain.  Their  limitations  also,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  fuller  study  of  civics,  will  be  appreciated  by  whoever 
has  the  patience  to  undertake  a  fuller  inquiry  into  the  vital 
and  social  life  of  cities,  let  alone  their  cultural  and  spiritual 
possibilities. 

So  far  then  the  influence  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  as  for  the 
formal  Town  Planner  at  least,  the  compendium  and  world-centre 
of  imperial  magnificence  from  the  Roman  Empire,  through  the 
Renaissance,  to  our  own  day. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Revolution  (Political  in  France  and 
Industrial  in  Britain)  have  also  here  to  be  noted  ;  and  the 
question  has  to  be  asked — How  far  do  these  imperial  plans 
whether  in  old  Versailles  or  new  Chicago  really  meet  the  needs, 
either  of  industrial  hfe  on  the  one  hand  or  of  the  industrial 
worker  on  the  other  ?  And  above  all — Granted  that  they  fully 
express  the  greatness  of  Caesar,  what  do  they  provide  for  the 
coming  Child  ? 
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Park  Systems. 

Returning  once  more  to  Versailles,  we  have  still  to  note 
beyond  palace  and  gardens,  fountains  and  pleasances,  its  splendid 
forest.  Next  visit  the  noble  natural  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
with  its  wooded  landscape  unformalized.  For  the  influence  and 
example  of  this,  see  now  the  magnificent  plan  of  Vienna  with 
its  map  of  the  forest  girdle  henceforth  the  city's.  To  reahze 
the  magnitude  of  this,  while  Edinburgh  would  have  to  take  in 
the  nearer  Pentlands,  if  applied  to  Dublin  the  width  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  would  have  to  be  wellnigh  carried  round  the  city. 

See  next  in  the  central  plan  above  the  photographs  of  Berlin, 
the  splendid  conservation  scheme  of  forests  and  natural  beauty. 

Then,  finally,  the  Park  Plan  of  Boston,  where  Mayor  Quinay 
in  a  few  years  raised  the  park  acreage  of  his  city  from  60  acres, 
to  11,000 — more  than  the  total  park  area  of  London,  Paris, 
and  Dublin  put  together  !  See  now  the  Park  Rings  and  Park- 
ways of  even  minor  American  cities  ;  and  we  may  realize  that 
the  happier  re-union  of  man  and  nature,  of  Town  and  Country, 
is  still  not  to  be  despaired  of.  Here  American  park  designers, 
and  city-planners,  like  the  Olmsteds  and  their  younger  rivals, 
have  much  to  teach  us. 

London.  Supreme  example  of  growth  disastrously  confused, 
from  lack  of  Town  Planning. 

Note  (a)  Bulwarks  of  1642,  which  lapsed  after  Civil  War, 
else  would  since  have  corresponded  to  the  main  Boulevard  ring 
of  Paris  ! 

(b)  Alternative  Plans  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  rivals 
for  rebuilding  London  after  the  fire  of  1666 — unfortunately  all 
ignored  by  citizens,  who  rebuilt  on  old  sites. 

(c)  Present  muddled  labyrinth  of  London,  with  incalculable 
daily  loss  of  time,  wealth,  and  health. 

(d)  Various  endeavours  towards  improvement,  recent,  actual,, 
and  suggested  (Kingsway,  Strand  Improvement,  "  John  Burns'  " 
London,  &c.). 

OUR  OWN  CITIES  AT  WORST  AND  BEST. 

ROOM   VI.    (On  Cross  Partition.) 

Examples  of  Bad  Town  Planning  of  recent  industrial  age 
from  London  and  English  towns  (Manchester,  etc.),  similarly 
from  Scotland,  and  even  from  (repeatedly  well-planned)  Edin- 
burgh. How  are  we  to  progress  beyond  this  ?  Shall  we  learn 
by  observation  and  study  of  the  cities  of  the  past,  or  by  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  great  cities  of  to-day  ?    Either  method. 
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alone  is  insufficient  :  we  need  to  combine  them  both.  Hence 
in  Rooms  III.,  IV.  and.  V.  we  observe  the  series  of  Mediaeval, 
Renaissance  and  modern  Cities,  while  in  the  remainder  of  Room 
VL  and  in  Room  VII.  we  shall  study  in  some  detail  modern 
methods  of  improvement. 

(I.)  Examples  of  Bad  Town  Planning.  How  an  Estate  is 
planned  under  ordinary  bye-laws. 

1.  Plan  showing  30  houses  per  acre  (bye-laws  often  permit 
of  56). 

2.  Plan  of  a  Portion  of  London  ;  typical  of  mean  streets 
made  mostly  between  1840  and  1900.  These  have  limited  in 
their  turn  the  attitude  of  Middle  Class  and  of  Labour  towards 
Town  Planning. 

3.  Marr's  Map  of  Manchester  showing  "  back  to  back 
houses,  slum  property,  converted  "  back  to  back "  property, 
property  which  complied  with  earlier  bye-laws,  property  which 
complies  with  modern  bye-laws,  and  suburban  areas  with  gardens. 

4.  Sample  of  Planless  Edinburgh,  as  developed  during  the 
lapse  of  town  planning,  characteristic  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century — a  belt  of  confusion  now  almost  surrounding 
both  the  old  and  new  Town,  and  almost  everywhere  limiting. 

5.  Parts  of  Dublin  unplanned. 

(11.)  Examples  of  Good  Town  Planning. 

1.  Harborne  Tenants'  Society. 

2.  Hampstead  Garden  City. 

3.  Examples  of  Planned  Edinburgh  :  Old  and  New. 

4.  Parts  of  Dublin  Planned. 


PLANS  OF  MODERN  CITIES. 

ROOM  Yl. —Continued. 

This  collection  includes  a  number  of  Continental  official .  town 
plans  showing  the  high  degree  of  control  exercised  there  in  the  matter 
of  the  arrangement  of  new  streets  and  buildings. 

Certain  of  these  plans  which  were  on  loan  have  been  returned  to 
owners,  but  an  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  duplicates. 

Erlangen.    University  town. 

Milan.  A  good  example  of  successive  extensions  around 
the  early  nucleus  of  the  original  city,  each  representing  the 
method  of  planning  of  its  period. 
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Municipality  of  Stockholm. 

Stockholm,  laid  out  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  junction  of 
the  Malarsee  and  the  Salzsee,  soon  became  the  capital  of  Sweden. 
It  consisted  originally  only  of  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Malarsee,  now  bearing  the  name  of  the  town  between  the  bridges. 
When  the  town  was  built,  very  few  regulations  were  in  force  ; 
no  town  plan,  as  now  understood,  was  made,  either  for  the  part 
built,  or  for  future  extensions.  In  the  building  of  the  town 
the  question  of  fortification  was  chiefly  considered.  Stockholm, 
however,  developed  so  quickly  that  soon  the  town,  situated 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  mainland,  was  not  large  enough  ; 
the  Government  then  allowed  large  districts  to  be  built  up,  with- 
out a  properly  designed  plan.  A  regularization  of  the  resulting 
streets  soon  became  necessary.  Gustavus  Adolphus  II.  took 
special  interest  in  the  question,  and  ordered  the  first  regulariza- 
tion plans  to  be  made  for  the  suburbs,  which  still  partly  exist. 
Gradually  such  plans  were  made  and  executed  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  ;  but,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  space, 
it  became  necessary,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
try  to  make  of  the  different  plans  one  comprehensive  design  that 
might  be  used  as  the  foundation  for  the  systematic  improvement 
of  the  town,  having  regard  also  to  future  needs.  The  result  of 
this  was  a  Town  Planning  Committee  which,  in  1866,  exhibited 
its  first  great  plan  for  regularization,  which  has  been  executed 
in  all  essentials.  In  1909  a  new  Town  Planning  Commission  was 
appointed  to  introduce  better  and  more  hygienic  principles  into 
the  building  of  streets.  A  visible  result  of  their  endeavours  is 
shown  in  the  competition  for  the  lay-out  of  the  ground  round 
the  Katharina  Church.  The  district  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
competition  contained  part  of  the  most  difficult  ground  in 
Stockholm. 

Five  years  ago  the  community  began  to  buy  land,  and  at 
present  the  town  possesses  7,220  acres,  which  were  bought  for 
£45,000.  This  land  is  supervised  by  a  Special  Committee. 
Before  1850  there  were  only  horse-buses,  cabs,  and  boats  ;  in 
that  year  steam  traffic  was  introduced,  and  in  1870  the  tramways 
were  built.  The  traffic  to  the  environs  was  partly  by  means  of 
boats,  partly  by  railways.  As,  however,  the  lines  were  chiefly 
made  for  long  distance  traffic,  and  proved  inadequate  for  local 
traffic,  many  private  schemes  were  worked  out.  In  order  to 
obtain  one  co-ordinate  system,  the  town  appointed  a  traflic 
committee  in  1907,  which  has  made  a  complete  scheme  of  sub- 
urban railways.    The  design  arranges  two  chief  lines  across  the 
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capital,  one  north  to  south,  the  other  east  to  west,  to  which 
the  whole  of  the  suburban  railways  are  to  be  connected.  The 
municipahty  began  in  1906  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the 
town. 

See  also  various  German  plans  (much  reduced),  showing  roads 
suited  to  contouring,  etc. 

Hamburg.    (On  Left.) 

Plans  lent  by  Local  Government  Board,  London,  to  illustrate 
procedure  : — 

(i.)  Railways. 

(ii.)  Streets,  Railways,  etc. 

(iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.)  Plans  defining  character  and  height  of 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  given  districts. 

Once  the  capital  of  Hanseatic  League  of  Cities,  and  again 
admirably  ambitious  towards  the  renewal  of  its  historic  great- 
ness. Observe  the  comprehensiveness  and  clearness  of  these 
plans  ;  and  these  not  only  as  regards  sea  and  land  communica- 
tions, docks,  railways,  and  wharves,  roads  and  streets,  but  also 
the  organized  planning  of  the  whole  extending  city  ;  and  this 
not  only  for  residential  but  industrial  quarters,  also  in  fact  for 
all  classes  of  population.  Note  the  planning  of  suburban  quarters 
of  varying  standards  of  wealth,  etc. 


NOTES  ON  PLANS  OF  CONTINENTAL  CITIES. 

By  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  Medical  Member  of  the  Scottish 
Local  Government  Board. 

This  description  of  official  Town  Plans  of  certain  Continental 
cities  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  administrative  aspects  of  Town 
Planning  as  it  is  carried  out  in  the  cities  named. 

The  stages  in  the  making  of  a  Town  Plan  are  as  follows  : — 
First,  the  ground  to  be  developed  is  surveyed,  the  different 
pieces  of  ground  are  marked  off  according  to  ownership,  the 
contours  are  shown  on  a  certain  scale  ;  the  nature  of  existing 
streets,  or  houses,  or  unoccupied  land  is  also  shown  ;  second, 
trial  sketches  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  best 
the  conditions  of  traffic,  safety,  health,  and  amenity  can  be 
fulfilled,  and  usually  a  model  of  the  area  is  made  in  cardboard, 
or  other  convenient  material — the  roads  and  proposed  streets 
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being  painted  on,  and  the  contours  tested  for  prospects  and 
aspects  ;  third,  when  it  is  decided  that  a  certain  conformation  of 
streets  and  roads  will  suit  the  locality,  and  that  certain  types  of 
building  may  be  erected,  the  plan,  as  sketched,  is  submitted  for 
criticism  to  the  various  city  experts — the  electric  light  engineer, 
the  tramway  expert,  the  street  engineer,  the  seA\'age  engineer, 
the  city  architect,  and  the  others  concerned  with  the  many  phases 
of  town  construction  ;  fourth,  when  the  plan  has  passed  these 
criticisms  and  the  necessary  adjustments  are  made,  it  is  formally 
submitted  to  the  Burgomaster's  Court,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Town  Council  :  fifth,  when  finally  approved  by  them,  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Ministerium  concerned  with  that  order  of  work, 
and  then  becomes  the  Public  Town  Plan  of  the  City. 

At  every  stage  the  plan  is  subjected  to  criticism  ;  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  any  land  involved  have  full  opportunity  of 
raising  objections  and  must  be  heard,  and  the  plan  may  be, 
from  stage  to  stage,  adjusted  to  meet  these  objections.  But 
once  the  plan  is  confirmed  by  the  Central  Authority  (the  Minis- 
terium) it  cannot  be  altered  without  going  through  the  whole 
process  again.    It  remains  the  Town  Plan  until  thus  altered. 

The  plans  shown  here  illustrate  every  important  point  in  the 
making  of  a  plan — survey,  building  zones,  development  of  new 
areas,  etc. 

Berlin. 

The  small  plan  of  Berlin  gives  a  general  view  of  the  work- 
ing streets  of  the  city.  The  relative  importance  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  will  be  greatly  altered  by  the  new  plan  for  Greater 
Berlin.  The  city  is  said  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  two  small 
fisher  villages — Koelln,  on  the  Island  of  the  Spree,  and  Berlin, 
on  the  right  bank.  The  Island  of  the  Spree  r/:ill  dominates  the 
city.  Note  the  unifying  effect  of  the  Unter  den  Linden,  which 
starts  from  the  Island  r,nd  v/^ii  end  at  Doeberitz.  Greater  Berlin 
now  appror.ches  a  population  of  3,000,000. 

Charlottenburg. 

Plan  of  Charlottenburg. — This  is  intended  to  show  the 
whole  city  as  mapped  out  for  school  purposes.  Incidentally  it 
gives  a  view  of  the  whole  area  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  show 
the  leading  features — the  contrast  of  the  wide  traffic  streets  and 
the  narrow  residential  streets,  the  traffic  streets  being  mostly 
straight,  the  residential  mostly  curved  in  the  more  recently- 
planned  areas  ;  in  the  older  sections  the  chequer-board  method 
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is  followed.  The  details  are  best  studied  on  the  following 
plans,  which  constitute  the  official  Town  Plans  now  in  force  in 
Charlottenburg. 

General  Town  Plan  of  Charlottenburg. — ^This  series  of 
four  maps  on  a  large  scale  shows  the  whole  of  Charlottenburg  so 
far  as  it  is  at  present  planned  out.  Note  the  great  dominating 
Bismarck  Strasse,  with  the  lesser  main  streets  branching  from  it. 
This  large  street  runs  in  line  with  the  Unter  den  Linden,  and  is 
continued,  almost  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  new  Army  Exercise 
Grounds  at  Doeberitz.  This  main  street  is  spaced  for  heavy 
traffic,  swift  traffic,  tramways,  riding,  walking,  and  ordinary 
pavement  use.  It  is  a  good  type  of  the  newest  method  of  con- 
structing the  greater  thoroughfares.  The  lesser  traffic  streets 
are  still  broad  relatively  to  the  residential  streets.  The  idea 
behind  this  is  that  the  residential  streets,  not  being  used  for 
heavy  traffic,  may  be  built  with  lighter  and  cheaper  pavements, 
and  otherwise  be  made  less  expensive  and  quieter.  Also,  note 
that,  in  the  more  recently  planned  area,  the  streets  are  both 
straight  and  curved — the  curves  being  deliberately  designed  to 
reduce  the  dust  and  irritation  due  to  the  prevailing  winds.  Apart 
from  the  greater  opportunities  for  special  forms  of  artistic  treat- 
ment, the  curved  streets  here,  as  in  all  the  other  plans,  serve 
and  are  intended  to  serve  a  purely  utiHtarian  purpose. 

Note  the  Greenwood  to  the  South-west  of  Charlottenburg. 
This  forest  is  now  undergoing  rapid  development.  ^It  forms  a 
"  garden  city"  of  large  villas. 

Dresden. 

The  Town  Plans  of  Dresden  show  that  the  city  has  been  in 
steady  development  for  thirty  years.  There  have  been  several 
extensions,  several  suburbs  have  been  incorporated,  and  new 
areas  have  been  developed  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  references  on  the  plan  are  to  the  sections  of  the  Building 
Order  that  prescribe  the  kind  of  building  to  be  allowed  in  the 
various  zones,  which  are  shown  in  different  colours.  Thus,  in 
one  area,  only  villas  may  be  built ;  in  others,  blocks  of  not  more 
than  three  storeys  ;  in  others,  blocks  of  not  more  than  four 
storeys  ;  in  others,  factories  are  allowed,  provided  the  chimney 
does  not  exceed  a  certain  height,  and  so  on.  To  the  north-east 
of  Dresden  lies  the  chief  residential  quarter — sheltered  by  the 
hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Elbe.  Note  in  particular  the  unifying 
effect  of  the  Ring  Street  and  the  Civic  Centre,  which  contains  the 
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famous  Picture  Gallery  and  Museum,  the  Opera  House,  the  Royal 
Palace,  the  Parliament  House  of  Saxony,  the  Cathedral,  etc. 
The  new  Town  Hall  is  in  the  Ring  Street. 

Vienna. 

These  two  plans  show  the  present  Town  Plan  of  Vienna. 
These  small  scale  plans  do  not  give  an  adequate  impression  of 
this  city  of  1,500,000.  But  the  leading  features  may  be  gathered 
— the  great  inner  Ring  Street,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
earlier  fortifications,  and  is  now  the  leading  street  in  Vienna, 
affording  sites  for  all  the  main  public  buildings — the  Austrian 
Parliament  House,  the  Municipal  Buildings,  the  Opera  House, 
the  Art  and  Historical  Museums,  one  of  the  Royal  Palaces,  etc. 
Next,  there  is  a  Middle  Ring  Street,  which  follows  the  line  of 
more  recent  fortifications.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  recently- 
acquired  Wood  and  Meadow  Girdle  (Wald-und-Wiese-Guertel). 
This  new  area  includes  the  beautiful  hills  to  the  west  of  the 
city,  and  affords  endless  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
building  areas,  parks,  roads,  etc.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a 
highway  along  the  whole  Girdle.  Some  portions  of  the  highway 
have  already  been  formed.  This  great  expansion  is  the 
pride  of  the  city,  and  is  attributed  to  the  amazing  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  late  Burgomaster,  Karl  Lueger  (died  March, 
1910). 

Leipzig. 

The  Town  Plan  of  Leipzig,  1908. — Leipzig  has  been  largely 
rebuilt,  and  many  new  areas  have  been  built  within  the  last  40 
years.  In  the  suburbs,  the  same  features  are  to  be  seen  as  in 
Charlottenburg,  Dresden,  and  Dusseldorf — areas  being  planned 
out  in  advance  of  building  and  waiting  for  the  houses.  Each 
area  is  planned  in  its  own  way. 

Dusseldorf. 

This  series  shows  the  official  Town  Plans  of  Dusseldorf, 
"  the  pearl  of  the  Rhine.''  The  general  ideas  are  similar  to 
those  shown  on  the  Dresden  and  Leipzig  plans.  But  Dusseldorf 
has  its  special  problems  as  a  town  much  exposed  to  the  west 
winds  from  over  the  Rhine.  The  streets  of  the  Old  Town 
showed  many  curious  features  as  to  curving  and  placing  of 
buildings.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  design  of  the  town, 
even^ within  the  area  shown^by  the  line  of  the  old  fortifications 
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of  a  century  ago,  had  been  deliberately  planned  with  a  view 
to  reducing  annoyance  from  the  wind-storms.  This,  according 
to  Herr  Geusen,  Oberbaurat,  became  obvious  when,  in  the 
course  of  alterations,  certain  buildings  and  lanes  were  removed. 
The  modern  expansion  of  this  city  has  been  very  rapid.  The 
parts  now  laid  out  may  be  seen  in  each  of  the  plans.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Building  Zone  has  been  in  force  in  Dusseldorf  for 
two  generations  at  least.  The  area  is  mostly  level.  To  the 
north-east  there  is  a  small  forest-clad  hill,  and  one  of  the  new 
main  streets  goes  out  in  that  direction.  A  leading  feature  is 
the  Canal,  which  is  peculiarly  ornamental. 

Frankfort-on-Main.    (On  Right.) 

This  series  shows  the  Building  Zone  Plan  of  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  a  plan  of  certain  new  streets,  and  a  part  of  Frankfort 
as  it  was  in  1908.  Note  the  position  of  the  Railway  Station, 
which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  simplest 
on  the  Continent.  Another  feature  is  the  Ring  Street  made 
from  the  ancient  fortifications.  Certain  new  developments  show 
the  partial  opening  out  of  the  Old  Town.  The  planning  of  the 
River  Harbour  and  the  Town  Forest  on  the  south  side  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments  yet  made  in 
this  kind. 

Compare  with  the  highly  organized  schemes  of  Hamburg 
and  Frankfort  the  new. 

Port  of  London  Dock  Scheme.     (On  Right.) 

Section  i.  Plan  of  Improvements  and  extensions  contem- 
plated under  first  section  of  the  up-river  docks  under  the  scheme 
now  before  the  Port  of  London  Authority. 

Section  2,  Proposed  extensions  of  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks 
sufficient  to  allow  them  to  float  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 

Section  3,  Tilbury  Dock  Extension  and  Passenger  Landing 
Stage  (as  Princes'  Landing  Stage  at  Liverpool). 

Section  4,  Map,  showing  all  three  sections  in  extenso. 

This  scheme  involving  at  least  £14,000,000  for  docks  gives 
no  indication  of  adjacent  town  planning,  nor  provision  of  any 
kind  for  the  enormous  resultant  increase  of  working  population. 
Here  pause  to  consider  respective  possibilities  of  survival  of 
that  German  and  this  British  type  of  maritime  city.  Our 
Dock  Plans,  old  or  new  (Glasgow  or  Manchester,  Liverpool  or 
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Dundee,  etc.),  all  as  yet  are  without  town  planning  in  relation 
to  dockers.  This  is  already  no  doubt  more  costly  and  difficult 
than  in  Germany,  but  is  daily  becoming  yet  more  so. 

Next  note  on  the  right  the  collection  of  plans  of  old  Dutch 
Seaports.  This  tends  to  be  ignored  altogether  by  the  practical 
man  if  not  contemptuously  passed  by  ;  and  to  be  admired  by 
the  art-lover,  who  in  turn  may  pass  by  the  plans  of  the  modern 
engineer  without  interest.  But  it  is  one  of  the  main  points  of 
this  Exhibition  to  bring  these  two  types  together,  to  unite  their 
points  of  view.  After  all  the  Frankfort  engineers  at  least  are 
not  only  making  their  docks  useful  but  their  dock  village 
beautiful.  So  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  artist  may 
readily  see  in  these  beautiful  old-world  plans  their  sterling  use- 
fulness, their  studied  convenience  in  the  matter  of  utility,  their 
resultant  beauty  accordingly.  Let  engineers  and  artists  study 
old  and  new  plans  sympathetically  together,  and  they  will  see 
how  these  Dutch  cities  centuries  ago  reached  a  degree  of  civiKza- 
tion  probably  superior  to  our  own  to-day,  measured  by  most 
standards  whether  of  material  wealth  or  moral  character,  or 
from  fighting  battles  by  land  and  sea  to  painting  them.  These 
plans  stand  not  only  for  European  commerce  or  war  but  for 
colonization,  for  empire — an  empire  which  in  its  way,  and  pro- 
portionate to  its  small  mother-country,  has  assuredly  not  been 
the  least  eminent  or  productive.  Again,  on  those  old  plans, 
with  their  unprecedented  facilities,  not  only  for  local  but  for 
international  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse,  we  have  the 
manifest  origins  of  that  initiative  in  international  law,  say  that 
leadership  in  pacific  understanding  by  which  Grotius  three 
centuries  ago  here  laid  the  foundation  of  the  world's  growing 
Peace  Capital  of  the  Hague  in  our  own  day. 

Main  Roads,  Liverpool,  J.  A.  Brodie,  M.I.C.E.,  City  Engineer. 

Liverpool  has  series  of  main  roads  radiating  fan-shape  from 
the  business  centre  near  the  Mersey.  Across  these  radial  roads 
are  a  number  of  important  streets,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the 
dock  and  river  frontage.  Further  from  the  river  the  cross 
streets  curve  as  portions  of  a  circle,  still  having  the  business 
part  of  the  City  as  a  centre. 

Liverpool  has  an  area  of  16,619  acres,  and  a  population, 
exclusive  of  adjoining  boroughs,  of  765,000.  The  portion  at 
present  built  over  shown  on  plan  by  dark  shade,  and  the  new 
wide  roads  recently  constructed  in  outskirts  by  red  lines. 

Aigburth  Road  is  one  of  the  main  radial  roads,  originally 
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only  38  ft.  wide,  but  with  fine  trees  on  one  side.  This  was 
widened  by  constructing  an  additional  width  behind  the  trees 
for  vehicular  traffic,  the  tramways  being  confined  to  the  old 
portion.  The  total  width  is  loo  ft.,  with  the  trees  preserved 
as  a  central  feature. 

Total  length  of  this  improvement,  when  completed,  about  i  mile. 

Queen's  Drive,  encircling  the  City  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
built-up  area,  will,  when  completed,  form  a  communication 
between  north  and  south,  and  so  avoid  the  congested  thorough- 
fares. Its  length  will  be  nearly  7  miles,  with  minimum  width 
of  84  ft.,  portions  being  io8  ft.  First  length  of  north  end  was 
begun  in  1904,  at  present  4J  miles  completed.  The  whole  work 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  Corporation,  to  whom  a  large  portion 
of  the  cost  will  be  repaid  by  the  abutting  owners,  as  a  frontage 
charge  on  the  land,  as  soon  as  developed.  This  arrangement, 
and  amount  of  frontage  charge,  is  in  all  cases  the  subject  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  when  the  land  for  the  street  is  acquired. 

Edge  Lane  Drive,  constructed  through  undeveloped  land  in 
1906,  60  ft.  wide  and  |  mile  in  length,  forms  a  connection 
between  two  main  thoroughfares. 

Menlove  Avenue,  Liverpool,  constructed  in  1908  through 
undeveloped  land,  is  114  ft.  wide,  |  mile  in  length  ;  forms  a 
continuation  of  a  main  radial  thoroughfare. 

Liverpool.  The  road  120  ft.  wide  shown  in  sketch  is  a 
suggested  arrangement  for  a  main  thoroughfare.  The  tramway 
tracks  if  laid  in  grass  could  be  constructed  at  minimum  cost  ; 
and  being  free  from  obstruction,  high  speed  would  be  per- 
missible. The  carriage-ways  on  either  side  would  each  be  re- 
served for  traffic  in  one  direction  only.  Important  cross 
streets  connecting  the  two  would  be  constructed  across 
tramway  tracks  at  about  i-mile  intervals.  Ample  footway, 
accommodation  should  be  provided,  with  trees  and  grass  along- 
side the  kerbs. 

Southport. 

Boulevard;  Lent  by  J.  E.  Jarratt,  Town  Clerk. 

Birmingham. 

'  Recently  published  Report  on  the  visit  of  a  deputation  to 
Germany  and  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  stud^dng  Town  de- 
velopment. This  Report  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  con- 
nection with  this  Section.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Stationery  Department,  Council  House,  Birmingham,  3s.  post  free. 
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PLANS  AND  VIEWS  OF  GARDEN  CITIES  AND  SUBURBS. 

ROOM  VII. 

1.  Illustrations  of  early  examples  of  Garden  Village  Planning. 

2.  Diagrams  showing  varying  proportions  of  areas  given  to  house, 
garden  and  street  in  relation  to  number  of  houses  per  acre. 

Lent  by  Raymond  Unwin. 

Industrial  Villages. 

3.  Port  Sunlight,  Messrs.  Lever  Bros.,  Limited. 

(i.)  Large  Plan  ;   including  Liverpool  University  Students' 
design  for  further  development  of  the  village, 
(ii.)  Photos  of  the  village  of  Port  Sunlight. 

4.  Bournville  Village  Trust,  J.  H.  Barlow,  Sec. 

Bourn ville  was  made  over  to  the  Village  Trust  by  George 
Cadbury.  It  comprises  515  acres,  of  which  138  already  built 
over  ;  800  houses  with  3,800  inhabitants  ;  each  house  with  a 
garden  of  600  to  720  sq.  yards,  providing  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Death  rate  5*7  ;  among  children  is  7*7  per  100.  The  under- 
taking is  on  a  business  footing,  and  pays  interest  on  the  invested 
capital.  Any  surplus  is  used  for  building  new  houses  and  buying 
new  land.  There  are  more  houses  wanted  than  are  at  present 
built. 

Plan  of  developed  portion  of  Estate,  1910.  Photographs  : 
Recreation  Ground  for  Women  ;  Recreation  Ground  for  Men  : 
across  the  Green,  north  ;  across  the  Green,  south  ;  Sylvan  Con- 
serve ;  Park ;  Bird's-eye  view  ;  Triangle  ;  Schools,  etc. 

5.  Joseph  Rowntree  Village  Trust, 

(i.)  Plan  of  Earswick  Village, 
(ii.)  Photos. 

6.  Woodlands  Colliery  Village,  near  Doncaster,  Percy  B.  Houfton, 
Chesterfield,  Architect. 

Mining  Estate  laid  out  on  new  principles.  Note  spacious 
lay-out,  and  preservation  of  trees  and  natural  features.  Note 
also  dignified  treatment  of  centre  set  back  from  noise  and  dust 
of  main  road. 

Plan  and  twelve  Photos. 

7.  Design  for  Industrial  Village,  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  A.R.I.B.A., 

London. 

With  15-ft.  asphalt  paths  instead  of  usual  "  Bye-law  roads  " 
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and  footpaths,  effecting  an  economy  in  cost  of  roadmaking  and 
upkeep,  and  also  increasing  area  available  for  gardens  and  open 
spaces. 

8.  Dourges,  France. 

Mining  Village,  plans  and  photos.    E.  Redont,  Architect. 

9.  Reims. 

Parks  and  playing-fields  for  Pommery  Fils  et  Cie.  E.  Redont, 
Architect. 


Garden  Suburbs. 

Mainly  Residential,  Industries  secondary. 

10.  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  Trust,  Ltd.,  Barry  Parker  and 
Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 

(i.),  (ii.)  Plans  of  the  Suburb  of  Hampstead.  243  acres  of  land, 
laid  out  with  an  average  of  less  than  eight  houses  to  the  acre. 
The  maximum  of  houses  to  the  acre  does  not  exceed  twelve. 
The  land  is  owned  by  the  Trust,  is  laid  out  by  them,  and  then 
leased  on  long  terms  either  to  individuals  or  to  builders,  or  to 
the  Garden  Suburb  Development  Company,  or  to  the  Hampstead 
Tenants,  Ltd.,  a  co-partnership  society. 

Twelve  Photographs  of  the  Suburb. 

11.  The  Garden  Village,  Hull,  Runt  on  and  Barry,  Architects, 
(i.)  Block  plan  of  Estate. 

(ii.)  Bird's-eye  view  of  the  Estate* 
(iii.)  Photos  of  streets,  open  spaces,  and  cottages. 

12.  Knebworth  Garden  Village,  Messrs.  Pepler  and  Allen, 
Architects.    Contour  Model. 

Horizontal  scale  1/1250,  and  the  vertical  scale  1/625.  The 
total  cost  of  making  model  (exclusive  of  cost  of  contouring,  which 
is  done  in  any  case)  was  about  ;^35.  The  model  makes  plain  the 
aims  followed  in  the  schemes  of  development.  The  village  is 
divided  into  two  halves  by  the  railway  line.  The  highest  part  of 
the  ground  is  to  the  West,  and  here  will  be  situated  the  Church, 
approached  by  a  broad  tree-lined  avenue  framed  by  shops  and 
buildings  of  a  semi-public  character.  Diagonal  roads  will  lead 
from  this  central  group  to  the  Station  and  to  the  Road  passing 
under  the  Railway.  On  the  East  side  of  the  Railway  and  almost 
parallel  with  it,  runs  the  Great  North  Road,  which  at  this  point 
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is  narrow,  tortuous  and  uneven.  It  is  proposed  to  divert  this 
London  Road  for  the  whole  of  its  length  through  the  Estate, 
carrying  it  along  a  new  80  ft.  road  lined  with  trees  and  of  easy 
gradients.  This  new  main  road  forms  the  chief  feature  of  the 
plan  on  this  side,  having  at  one  point  on  its  course  an  oblong 
village  square,  on  which  will  be  placed  the  principal  inns,  shops, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  through  traffic.  On  the  East  side  it  will 
also  be  noticed  that  pubhc  gardens  are  provided  in  a  pleasant 
little  valley,  too  deep  for  drainage. 

Plan  of  Development.  Scheme  of  development  for  about 
800  acres  adjoining  the  Station.  Average  of  8  houses  to  the 
acre,  or  6,400  houses  ;  say  30,000  inhabitants.  Factory  sites  on 
land  below  the  railway  ;  Works  will  be  treated  architecturally 
and  free  from  smoke  nuisance.  High  ground  by  Golf  Links 
reserved  for  larger  houses. 

13.  Alkrington  Garden  Village,  Middleton,  Manchester,  Pepler  and 
Allen,  F.S.L,  A.R.LB.A.,  London  and  Swansea. 

Estate  of  700  acres  between  Manchester  and  industrial  town 
of  Middleton.  Property  of  the  Lees  Trustees.  Average  of  12 
houses  to  acre  ;  8,400  altogether.  70  ft.  avenue,  intersected  by 
another,  50  ft.  wide.  Their  junction  is  on  a  plateau  ;  it  is  here 
proposed  to  make  the  civic  centre  with  roads  radiating  from  it. 
The  West  side  of  the  Estate  is  prettily  wooded  ;  it  is  proposed  to 
open  this  up  with  informal  drives  24  ft.  wide. 

14.  Warrington  Garden  Suburbs. 

(i.)  Grappenhall  Estate, 
(ii.)  Great  Sankey  Estate. 

15.  Cutslow  Garden  Village,  W.  H.  Ward,  Architect,  London. 

16.  Boston,  U.S.A.,  Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin. 
Proposed  lay-out  of  Estate  ;  cottages  for  consumptives. 

17.  Garden  Village,  Fforestfach,  near  Swansea,  Pepler  and  Allen, 
F.S.L,  A.R.LB.A.,  London  and  Swansea. 

Present  scheme  only  8  acres,  but  planned  with  a  view  to  ex- 
tension, hence  60  ft.  road.  Provision  made  for  100  houses,  in 
no  case  more  than  4  in  a  block.  The  main  feature  of  the  lay-out 
is  the  construction  of  a  curved  tree-planted  avenue  60  ft.  wide. 

18.  Harton  Villa  Estate,  South  Shields. 

Improvement  scheme  for  an  Estate  laid  out  on  earlier  con- 
ventional lines ;  by  P.  Geddes  and  F.  C.  Mears. 

19.  Garden  Suburb  near  Harrow. 

Messrs.  Belfrage  and  Saville  in  consultation  with  Raymond 
Unwin. 
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20.  Ruislip. 

(i.)  Plan  showing  relation  of  estates  to  surrounding  properties. 

Lent  by  Thos.  Adams, 
(ii.)  First  premiated  Plan,    A.  &  J.  Soutar,  Architects, 
(iii.)  Design  by  Messrs.  Pepler  and  Allen, 
(iv.)  Design  by  Lawrence  K.  Hall, 
(v.)  Design  by  C.  R.  Ashbee. 

On  map  (i.),  note  around  the  area  of  1,200  acres  (green)  the- 
District  Council's  large  surrounding  Town  Planning  Area  (red), 
the  Local  Government  Board  Inquiry  into  which  is  now  in  pre- 
paration. The  total  area  planned  will  thus  be  6,000  acres  ;  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Town  Planning 
movement.  Similarly  considerable  developments  are  in  progress 
in  and  around  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  etc.,  and  are  contemplated 
at  Doncaster,  etc. 

21.  Pitreavie  Estate,  Rosyth,  Parker  and  Unwin. 

Key  Plan,  showing  development  proposed  for  Rosyth  and. 
district.    Proposed  development  of  part  of  Pitreavie. 

22.  Gothenburg, 

Plan  of  Environs.  Note  colonies  growing  up  outside  the  city 
boundary  to  escape  city  rates  and  sanitary  control.  The 
Swedish  law  which  deals  with  Town  Planning  is  defective  as 
respects  co-operation  between  adjacent  authorities. 

Extension  Plan  for  Ward  14  of  the  Town.  B  on  Plan  i. 
Ground  very  irregular.  Having  regard  to  the  silhouette, 
tenement  houses  and  public  buildings  are  arranged  on  the  hill- 
tops, cottages  on  the  slopes,  parks  and  tenement  houses  on. 
the  plain.    Photograph  of  model. 

23.  Town  Extension  of  Posen,  Dr.  Stiibben. 

The  Cottage  District  of  Solatsch  has  an  area  of  135  acres,, 
of  which  27  per  cent,  is  park  land,  21  per  cent,  streets,  and 
55  per  cent,  building  land.    Land  is  only  let  leasehold. 

24.  Milan. 

Design  for  garden  suburb — the  part  coloured  pink  shows 
the  area  to  be  first  developed. 

Garden  Cities. 

In  which  a  definite  attempt  is  made  to  co-ordinate  Central, 
Industrial  and  Suburban  areas. 

25.  First  Garden  City,  Ltd.,  Letchworth,  Barry  Parker  and 
Raymond  Unwin,  Consulting  Architects. 
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First  example  in  Britain  in  recent  times  of  a  complete  town 
laid  out  on  healthy  lines. 

Plan  of  present  development  of  Town  Area  of  Letchworth 
Estate  ;  plan  to  scale  of  25-344  inches  to  mile  (1/2500),  and 
comprises  the  whole  Town  Area,  viz.,  1,300  acres  and  a  portion 
of  the  agricultural  belt  ;  total  area  on  plan,  2,700  acres.  Roads 
in  existence  at  the  time  the  Company  purchased  the  Estate, 
dark  brown  ;  those  made  by  Garden  City,  light  brown  ;  lakes 
and  water,  blue  ;  open  spaces,  parks,  common,  etc.,  green ; 
land  already  let  for  building,  red  ;  small  holdings,  blue. 

26.  Municipality  of  Ulm-on-the-Danube,  Stadtbaumeister  Holch, 

A  fine  example  of  undestroyed  mediaeval  city,  without  our 
customary  modern  zones  of  industrial  squalor  and  confused 
commercialism,  but  developed  directly  outside  its  old  wall- 
limits  into  extensive  garden  suburb  schemes.  Note  here  adoption 
of  English  example  of  garden  suburbs,  cottage  system  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tenement  system,  which  becomes  inevitable 
with  high  land  values.  (Land  speculation  here  prevented 
through  timely  municipal  purchases  and  judicious  administration.) 

Plan  of  Grounds  in  possession  of  the  Municipality  (1,400 
acres  bought  in  20  years),  and  illustrations  of  building  bye- 
laws.  Undertakings  of  the  town  conducive  to  the  public  good. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  300  small  houses 
were  built  along  the  town  wall.  Within  the  last  20  years  the 
town  has  sold  plots  at  cheap  rates  to  building  societies,  savings 
banks,  and  similar  societies,  on  condition  that  buildings  should 
be  put  up  in  one  year  ;  speculation  is  excluded  in  the  contracts. 
Other  plots  are  let  to  societies  on  leasehold  for  70  years  at  2d. 
to  6d.  per  sq.  yard  per  year.  The  town  lends  money  up  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  building.  Conditions  for  pro- 
longing the  lease  and  concerning  the  right  of  the  town  to  sell 
these  plots  again  will  be  found  in  the  book  of  Oberbiirgermeister 
von  Wagner.  Plans  with  photos  of  workmen's  cottages  and 
other  houses  on  leasehold  ground  ;  workmen's  houses  in  the 
Romerstrasse,  built  by  the  town  in  1907  (all  houses  for  one 
family),  the  average  area  of  a  building  plot,  including 
garden  is  200  sq.  yards.  One  sq.  yard  costs  3s.  ^d.  to  buy — 
about  £39  per  plot.  The  average  cost  of  a  house  is  £312  ;  the 
average  selling  price  £352,  for  a  house  with  3  rooms  and  a 
kitchen  ;  of  this  sum  10  per  cent.,  or  £35,  must  be  paid  down  ; 
the  remainder  is  left  on  mortgage  at  3  per  cent.  The  annual 
cost  is  altogether  about  £13  4s.  Plans  for  new  workmen's 
quarter. 
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Photographs  and  Plans  of  Houses  by  K.  Romann,  Architect, 
and  W.  Holch,  Architect,  (i.)  The  Town  has  built  175  houses 
for  1,367  inhabitants  on  special  conditions  of  tenant-purchase 
At  the  present  time  one-family  dwelhngs  are  being  built, 
(ii.)  The  Joint  Stock  Dwellings  Co.  of  Ulm  has  built  18  buildings, 
and  lets  them  at  rentals  from  £7  iSs.  to  £12  5s.  per  dwelling, 
(iii.)  The  Savings  and  Building  Society,  on  similar  conditions  to 
No.  2,  has  erected  21  buildings  (118  dwellings),  (iv.)  Railway 
Employes  Building  Society,  on  same  conditions  as  before,  now 
has  21  buildings,  (v.)  Building  Co.  has  built  18  blocks  on  land 
belonging  to  the  Town.  Most  of  the  houses  are  for  one  family, 
(vi.)  Industrial  Enterprises  Co.,  58  dwellings,  (vii.)  State  of 
Wiirtemburg  has  built  73  blocks  (256  dwellings)  for  its  railway 
employes,  and  the  Post  Office  39  (with  119  dwellings). 

Total  number  of  buildings  erected  at  Ulm  since  1891  is  388, 
with  1,006  dwellings  for  5,000  persons  on  conditions  which 
prohibit  rent  rising,  even  though  the  value  of  the  land  should 
increase. 

27.  Prince  Rupert's  Town,  British  Columbia. 

Building  Plan  for  a  town  designed  complete  from  the 
beginning.    Brett  and  Hall,  Architects. 


28.  Co-Partnership    Tenants,    Ltd.,    6    Bloomsbury  Square, 

London. 

Note  pair  of  plans  side  by  side  indicating  "  How  an  Estate 
is  Planned  under  Ordinary  Bye-laws,"  and  How  the  same 
Estate  is  Replanned  under  Co-partnership  Methods." 

Ealing  Garden  Suburb. 

Large  plan,  shows  progress  of  garden  suburb  movement  at 
Ealing.  The  first  houses  were  built  in  1901  on  small  plots  of 
the  usual  suburban  type,  with  frontages  to  roads  laid  out  by 
vendors.  In  1906  a  large  area  of  land  was  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Unwin  on  garden  suburb  lines.  Between  4  and  5  acres  laid 
out  as  a  recreation  ground,  part  built  over.  Seven  acres  since 
added  to  the  recreation  ground.  Meadvale  Road  constructed 
in  straight  line  under  covenant  with  vendors  ;  but  remaining 
portion  now  being  developed  from  designs  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Sutcliffe, 
A.R.LB.A. 

Design  for   Institute,   Houses,   etc.,  now  being  built  on 
north  of  Meadvale  Road,  Ealing,  by  Ealing  Tenants,  Ltd.  Plan 
shows  special  arrangement  of  groups  of  houses  adapted  for 
purpose  of  preserving  all  existing  trees  and  part  of  old  hedgerows. 
4 
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Harborne  Tenants,  Ltd.,  Martin  and  Martin,  Architects. 

53  acres  at  Harborne,  near  Birmingham,  in  1907  ;  320  houses, 
22  others  in  construction. 

Crewe  Tenants,  Ltd. 

Stoke-on-Trent  Tenants,  Ltd. 

38  acres  ;  25  houses  nearing  completion  ;  20  in  construction. 
Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin,  Consulting  x\rchitects,  as 
also  for 

Sealand  Tenants,  Ltd.,  near  Chester. 

14  acres,  and  options  of  30.  12  houses  being  erected. 
Photos  of  roads  and  buildings. 

Model  of  Wordsworth  Walk,  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb, 
Herbert  A.  Welch,  Golder's  Green,  London. 

Note  architectural  interest  and  variety  of  cottages,  and 
economy  and  beauty  of  grass-lined  roads.  Consider  the  value 
to  health  and  cleanliness  also,  through  diminution  of  dust- 
yielding  area,  and  provision  of  a  (dust-catching)  grass-border, 
available  also  for  widening,  if  and  when  needed.  After  this 
our  existing  bye-laws  will  be  seen  to  invite  reconsideration. 

Note  also  beside  this  the  "  Use  of  Garden  vSuburbs." 


29.  Town  Planning  Procedure. 

Theoretical  Plans  made  for  illustration  in  "  Guide  to  Town 
Planning  Schemes,"  by  E.  G.  Bentley,  LL.B.,  and  S.  Pointon 
Taylor,  A.R.LB.A.    Three  plans. 

Three  large  (green)  plans  summing  up  Essential  Procedure 
requisite  for  Town  Planning  Scheme,  (a)  The  Surveyor's  Plan, 
showing  area  and  boundary  in  general  relation  ;  (b)  the  Civil 
Engineer's  Plan,  indicating  communications  old  and  new,  with 
roads,  etc.  ;  and  (c)  the  Architect's  Plan,  indicating  lay-out  and 
treatment  in  detail.  With  such  a  simple  rational  sequence,  the 
Town  Planning  Act  and  Regulations  may  be  consulted  in  detail. 

The  present  measure  thus  broadly  reverses  the  custom  too 
long  current,  first  of  building  without  general  design  and  fore- 
sight, next  of  engineering  new  lines  of  communication  piecemeal, 
and  finally  of  surveying  the  resultant  confusion. 
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OUTLINE  OF  A  SURVEY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

ROOM  VIII. 
(See  Summary  in  Contents.) 

By  Prof,  P.  Geddes  and  F.  C.  Mears,  Architect,  Outlook 
Tower,  Edinburgh,  with  Contributions  from  Bruce  Home,  Esq., 
and  many  others. 

Preliminary  Note. — This  Exhibit  is  a  developed  example  of 
the  methods  of  Survey  of  Cities  (Scottish,  Enghsh,  and  other)  in 
progress  for  some  years  in  the  Outlook  Tower,  as  applied  {a)  to 
the  teaching  of  Civics,  (b)  to  Collegiate  developments  and  City 
improvements.  Its  significance  in  the  present  Exhibition  is  as 
affording  evidence  of  the  necessity,  practicability,  and  fruitful- 
ness  of  a  clear  understanding  for  each  town  and  city  {a)  of  its 
geographical  situation,  {b)  of  its  development  (and  corresponding 
decline)  at  each  important  phase  of  its  history  from  earliest  to 
most  recent  times.  Natural  environment  is  thus  never  to  be 
neglected  without  long-enduring  penalties.  Neither  can  his- 
toric phases  be  considered  as  past  and  done  with  ;  their  heritage 
of  good,  their  burden  of  evil,  are  each  traceable  in  our  complex 
present  City  :  and  each  as  a  momentum,  towards  betterment,  or 
towards  deterioration  respectively.  As  these  lines  of  develop- 
ment and  deterioration  become  disclosed  by  our  survey,  the  task 
of  practical  civics  grows  correspondingly  clear,  both  for  muni- 
cipal statesmanship  and  for  individual  and  associated  effort. 
It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  survey  should  be  adequately 
thorough,  both  as  regards  the  needs  of  City  Improvement  and 
the  possibilities  of  City  Development.  The  suburban  extensions 
and  the  industrial  developments  so  fully  illustrated  in  the  Town 
Planning  Schemes  around  us  may  thus  be  aided  in  many  ways, 
and  guarded  against  many  risks  of  omission  or  error. 

GENERAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL. 

1.  Three  large  Paintings  in  Oil  of  Edinburgh,  by  Eric  Robert- 
son, showing  complex  modern  development  to  be  surveyed,  i.e., 
analysed  and  interpreted  geographically,  historically,  socially, 
etc.    (Above  in  frieze.) 

2.  General  Map  of  Edinburgh  ;  also  Photographic  Panorama. 

3.  Views  of  Edinburgh,  from  environs. 
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4.  Scotland  in  history  : — 

(i.)  Independent  Nation, 
(ii.)  Provincial. 

(iii.)  Of  high  significance  in  North-west  Europe,  as  one  of 
the  Great  Powers  of  Culture. 

5.  Relief  Model,  Geological  and  Botanical  Surve\'  of  Scotland. 

6.  Geographical  Survey — Site  of  Edinburgh. — Model,  by  Paul 
Reclus,  in  true  relief — ^horizontal  and  vertical  scales  the  same 
— showing  (i)  glaciated  surface,  (2)  ancient  tracks  avoiding  bad 
ground,  (3)  extent  of  walled  city,  (4)  position  of  New  Town. 

7.  Relief  Model  of  Edinburgh  City,  in  relation  to  its  site, 
before  advent  of  railwa3's. 

8.  Maps  of  Edinburgh  Region — ordnance,  orographical,  geo- 
logical, and  botanical. 


9.    Model  of  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh. 
9a.  "  Historic  Mile  "  of  Edinburgh. 

Origins  of  Edinburgh  : — 

10.  Castle  and  Town  of  Tenda.  Other  castles  showing  com- 
bination of  Terrace  Cultivation  and  Fortifications. 

11.  Books  and  frames  of  photographs  and  post  cards  showing 
primitive  cultivation-terraces  ;  also  (disappearing  or  contemporar\') 
shepherd,  peasant,  and  fisher-life  and  conditions  (see  also  15). 

12.  Plan  showing  early  lake  basins,  now  largely  covered  by 
houses. 

13.  Bird's-eye  View  of  Forth  Estuar}',  showing  early  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  situation  of  Edinburgh. 

14.  Perspective  of  Earliest  Edinburgh  as  Hill-Fort  associated 
with  Sea-Port  (Leith),  and  with  agricultural  plain  of  Lothian. 

Note  cultivation-terraces  on  south  slope  ;  the  road,  later  the 
West  Bow,  winding  between  these,  and  the  tree  and  swamp- 
covered  country  surrounding  the  rock  on  all  sides. 

The  Citadel  on  the  upper  part,  to  the  East,  protects  the 
Toun  "  on  the  western  part  of  the  summit.    Later,  a  market 
and  a  suburb  for  strangers  grow  up  outside.    The  radiating 
tracks  avoiding  bad  ground  affect  the  ^^hole  future  development 
of  the  City  down  to  the  latest  suburbs. 
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15.  Remains  of  Terraces,  their  retaining  walls  adapted  to 
mediaeval  defence,  now  being  gardened  again. 

16.  Comparison  with  Athens  :   Piraeus- Acropolis  (port-fort) 
type  not  infrequent  in  Europe. 

Early  Mediaeval  (Feudal). 

Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centimes. 

17.  Plan  of  Early  Mediaeval  City  ;  with  Plan  and  Views  of 
Elgin,  closely  analogous. 

Kings,  suppressing  local  chiefs,  take  the  strongest  forts  for 
their  exclusive  use,  turning  out  all  non-combatants. 

Royal  Charters  are  granted  to  the  Burgh  arising  outside,  and 
to  the  Abbey. 

The  central  street  or  market-place  of  Edinburgh  was  laid  out 
one  hundred  feet  wide  with  low  galleried  houses  on  each  side. 

18.  Style  of  mediaeval  housing,  arcaded  and  galleried,  with 
illustrative  photographs,  etc.    ("  Open-Air  Treatment.") 

The  city  is  thus  to  be  thought  of  as  having  a  wide  (grass- 
grown)  market-place,  flanked  by  low  wooden  and  thatched 
houses  ;  behind  these  gardens  down  the  slopes. 

Note  distinct  Castle — Burgh,  with  great  Church — Abbey — 
and  Abbey  Town — four  elements  found  in  almost  all  mediaeval 
towns  of  importance,  but  developed  in  every  different  measure 
and  proportion.  The  grouping  of  these  is  varied  to  meet  con- 
ditions of  site  ;  but  on  the  whole,  early  Scottish  Burghs  appear 
to  have  been  laid  out  on  definitely  formal  hues.  The  Church, 
Cross,  and  Tolbooth  occupy  definite  positions,  when  the  site 
permits. 

Later  Mediaeval  (Burghal). 

Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 

With  the  wars  of  independence  the  town  began  to  take  on 
a  new  character.  It  was  probably  first  walled  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First,  and  from  now  onwards  became  more  and 
more  crowded. 

19.  Section  across  head  of  Old  Town,  showing  necessary 
sites  of  walls  ;  thus  early  origins  of  congestion  of  recent  (and 
present)  times.    Note  also  deficient  water  supply,  etc. 

20.  Bird's-eye  Views  about  1450,  showing  mediaeval  develop- 
ment of  Castle  and  Royal  Burgh,  with  Holyrood  Abbey  and 
beginnings  of  its  aristocratic  Burgh  of  Canongait. 
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Monastic  bodies  take  up  ground  outside.  Suburbs  also  grow 
up,  occupied  by  "  unfreemen  "  ;  constant  friction  between  these 
and  the  burghers  until  the  later  i8th  century. 

21.  Corresponding  Plan  showing  City  walls  and  their  extension, 
development  of  "  Nor'  Loch  "  as  partial  moat,  also  growth  of 
ecclesiastical  foundations  outside  walls.    Note  also  extension  of 

Flodden  Wall  "  after  1513.  To  this  is  directly  traceable  the 
long  overcrowding  and  underhousing  of  Edinburgh,  with  high 
rents  and  land  values  ;  a  marked  influence  also  in  Scotland, 
and  on  industrial  aga  therefrom.  [Note  analogous  evil  influence 
now  radiating  through  U.S.A.,  etc.,  from  narrow  site  of  New 
York  City.] 

22.  Castle  before  siege  of  1573,  from  a  drawing  by  Bruce  J. 
Home. 

23.  Photographs  of  "  Old  Edinburgh  Street,"  as  set  up  in 
Edinburgh  Exhibition  of  1886,  Sydney  Mitchell  and  Wilson, 
Architects. 

These  photographs  show  the  type  of  Edinburgh  houses  of  the 
i6th  century,  of  which  only  a  few  now  remain — i.e.,  Huntly 
House,  John  Knox's  House,  Riddle's  Court,  and  Gladstone's 
Land.  Whitehorse  Close,  now  restored,  is  a  good  surviving 
example  of  the  lower  and  earlier  type  of  dwelling — which  sur- 
vived longer  in  the  unwalled  and  so  less-crowded  Burgh  of 
Canongait. 


Collection  of  Illustrations  grouped  to  show  Mediaeval  Edin- 
burgh, as 

Castle.   .   .   .   Burgh,  with  great  Church.   .   .   .  Abbey 
and  beginnings  of  Abbey  Town. 

These  views,  though  in  some  cases  of  buildings  not  strictly 
mediaeval,  may  be  taken  as  generally  representing  the  appearance 
of  the  town  before  the  Reformation. 

24.  Old  print  of  Castle. 

25.  (i.)  The  Crown  of  St.  Giles. 

(ii.)  The  West  Bow  :  ancient  principal  approach  to  the 
town  from  the  South  and  W^est,  destroyed  1820-30.  Its  peculiar 
form  was  probably  conditioned  by  cultivation-terraces  utilized 
for  strategic  use. 

26.  (i.)  The  Old  Tolbooth. 
(ii.)  Netherbow  Port. 
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27.  Abbey  Burgh  of  Canongait ;  fully  developed,  with  Tol- 
booth,  Cross,  etc.,  at  an  early  date. 

28.  Abbey  of  Holyrood. 

29.  Trinity  College  Church ;  type  of  foundations  of  later 
period,  clustering  outside  walls  of  Burgh. 

Small  reproduction  of  earlier  portion  of  Mr.  Burn  Murdoch's 
Frieze  of  Scottish  Kings  (above  on  left). 

Reformation  Period. 

30.  Copy  of  contemporary  drawing,  showing  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford's attack  on  Edinburgh  in  1544.  (Probably  the  earliest 
drawing  known  by  a  war  correspondent.) 

31.  View  of  Edinburgh  Castle  before  the  siege. 

32.  Siege  of  1573  (old  print).  Decisive  in  Annals  of  Edin- 
burgh (and  of  Reformation)  as  main  defeat  of  Party  of  Queen 
Mary  (Catholic  and  of  French  alliance)  ;  victory  of  Calvinism, 
with  tendencies  towards  England. 

33.  Copy  of  contemporar}^  Drawing  showing  Kirk  o'  Field 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Darnley. 

34.  Moray  House  ;  as  best  surviving  example  of  mansions  of 
nobles  of  Renaissance  ;  now  a  Training  College. 

35.  Tombs  of  Cavaliers  in  Greyfriars'  Churchyard. 
Modern  monuments  to  Montrose  and  Argyll  in  St.  Giles' 

Cathedral. 

36.  Statue  of  George  Heriot.  Photograph  of  Heriot's 
Hospital. 

37.  Parliament  House,  built  by  the  Town  Council,  1639. 

Covenanters  and  Whigs. 

38.  Plan  of  Edinburgh,  showing  secular  institutions  on  sites 
of  monasteries,  etc.,  and  carrying  on  some  of  their  functions. 

39.  Grey  friars'  Churchyard.  (Campo  Santo  of  Presbyteri- 
anism  especially.) 

40.  Martyrs'  Monument,  etc. 

41.  View  of  Edinburgh,  1647.  (Note  Gardens  of  late  Renais- 
sance fashion.) 

42.  The  Tron  Church.  Old  print  showing  its  relation  to 
adjoining  buildings,  before  the  making  of  Bridge  Street.  Note 
surviving  ground-floor  arcading  to  houses,  and  ancient  mansion 
known  as 'the  "  Black  Turnpike."    This  latter  was  a  remarkable 
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example  of  the  fortified  stone  dwellings  erected  by  the  nobles 
in  the  Town.  These  must  have  stood  out  as  towers  amongst  the 
lower  timber  homes  of  the  burghers,  but  with  the  late  sixteenth 
century  the  system  of  high  stone-built  flats  became  definitely 
established,  and  the  Town  began  to  assume  a  different  appearance. 
During  the  succeeding  two  centuries  speculative  building  in- 
creased the  height  still  further,  and  led  to  the  terrible  squalor 
and  disease  culminating  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  4±j 

43.  Bird's-eye  view  from  Slezer's  Theatrum  Scotice,  1690. 
Note  town  still  confined  to  its  ridge.  Gardens  now  in  Dutch 
fashion. 

44.  Drawing  of  old  houses,  by  Bruce  J.  Home. 

45.  Plan  of  Edinburgh,  1765.  Note  crowded  insanitary  town 
of  high  built  stone  houses  still  sheltering  behind  Flodden  Wall  " 
of  1513.  Ecclesiastical  properties  devoted  to  secular  uses — 
largely  educational.  Departure  of  courtiers  and  stagnation 
of  trade. 

Second  half  of  Frieze  of  Scottish  Kings  (above). 

46.  Plan  showing  developments,  1 688-1765.  With  revival  of 
agriculture  and  weaving  along  with  increasing  oversea  trade, 
following  the  Union  of  Parliaments,  there  come  the  first  small 
attempts  at  formal  planning.  Small  courts  are  opened  up  and 
squares  and  streets  laid  out ;  but  mainly  within  the  traditional 
fortified  area. 

47.  Illustrations  of  Buildings  of  this  period,  i.e.,  just  before 
laying  out  of  George  Square  and  New  Town.  Note  how  level 
cornices  take  the  place  of  the  gables  of  the  earlier  period. 

48.  Milne's  Court,  1690,  by  Bruce  J.  Home. 

49.  Holyrood  in  1745,  by  D.  Y.  Cameron,  A.R.A. 

50.  The  site  and  surroundings  of  Edinburgh,  1759,  from 
Surveys  by  John  Fergus,  Robert  Robinson,  and  John  Scott. 
Small  reproduction.      (Originals  the  property  of  the  City.) 

51.  The  North  Bridge.  Before  this  was  built  the  fields  to 
the  North  were  completely  cut  off  from  the  city. 

52.  James  Craig's  Plan  of  the  "  New  Town,"  dated  1767. 

(The  original  the  property  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.) 

53.  Alternative  plan  for  the  New  Town,  by  Craig — not 
executed. 

54.  Map  of  Edinburgh  [c.  1790)  showing  New  Town  in  course 
of  building. 
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55.  Parliament  Square  as  centre  of  Town  life  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  i.e.,  the  New  Town  was  thought  of  as  entirely 
residentiaL 

56.  Early  views  of  Princes  Street.  The  first  houses  were 
built  on  intensely  monotonous  lines. 

57.  Aquatint  {c.  1800)  showing  haphazard  arrangements  sur- 
viving at  East  end  of  Princes  Street,  before  the  making  of  Waterloo 
Bridge.  The  need  of  exits  to  East  and  West  of  the  New  Town 
was  overlooked  in  the  original  plan,  hence  the  confused  arrange- 
ment at  Shandwick  Place  to-day. 

George  Street  was  intended  to  be  the  principal  street,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Nor'  Loch  was  regarded  merely  as  a  depository  for 
rubbish.    Hence  the  railway  of  later  times. 

58.  Stages  of  development  of  Formal  Town,  1767-1900. 

59.  City  Plan  (1829)  showing  formal  developments  as  planned  ; 
not  all  executed,  owing  to  breakdown  of  system,  e.g.  : — ■ 

60.  (i.),  (ii.),  (iii.),  (iv.)  Four  competitive  plans  (1817)  for 
area  of  Calton  Hill  and  northwards  to  Leith. 

61.  Photo  of  this  area,  showing  park  frontage  as  designed,  with 
breakdown  behind. 

This  great  scheme  failed  through  its  attempt  to  project  past 
(patrician)  ideals  of  town  planning  into  an  age  when  all  attention 
was  becoming  directed  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  transit  and 
mechanical  efficiency  ;  and  through  little  or  no  consideration  or 
foresight  being  given  to  the  problems  of  housing,  much  less  of 
town  planning.  , 

Age  of  Civil  Engineering. 

62.  Types  of  Improvement  before  Railway  Period — bridges, 
viaducts,  embankments.    Note  generally  dignified  character. 

63.  Photos  of  these.  i 

64.  Culmination  in  Forth  Bridge  :  this  is  a  natural,  i.e.,  logical 
as  well  as  regional,  development. 

65.  Plan  for  New  Communications  (1855)  :  a  typical  example 
of  profuse  utilitarian  extravagance  with  corresponding  aesthetics 
(e.g.,  note  chimney  disguised  as  pagoda). 

66.  Plan  showing  proposals  for  roads  and  bridges,  now  John- 
stone Terrace,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Victoria  Street,  etc. 

Schemes  of  this  type  were  produced  in  great  quantity,  and 
even  when  executed  frequently  failed  in  their  object,  through  a 
certain  meanness  in  execution. 
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67.  Decay  of  Old  Edinburgh  following  the  building  of  suburbs 
to  North  and  South.  This  decay  began  with  the  removal  of  the 
Court  to  London,  and,  a  century  later,  of  the  Parliament,  and  was 
further  increased  by  the  making  of  great  avenues  and  bridges  at 
right  angles  to  the  old  streets. 

68.  Modern  (late  Victorian)  Edinburgh,  showing  panoramic 
contrast  of  Old  and  New  Towns  and  their  respective  utihzation 
of  sites.  Note  combination  yet  contrast  of  historic  and  artistic 
sentiment  with  modern  and  utihtarian  practicality.  (This  apparent 
paradox  of  Scottish  character  is  thus  but  a  typical  example  of 
the  interaction  of  individual  life  with  history,  of  citizen  and  city 
everywhere.) 

69.  Another  view  of  earlier  date. 

Railway  and  Industrial  Developments. 

70.  Map  showing  present  extent  of  railways,  stations,  sidings, 
etc.,  also  tramways. 

71.  Photos  showing  modest  beginnings  of  railway  system, 
1837-43,  and  onwards  to  present  vast  developments. 

72.  Panorama  of  station  roof  ("smoke-hall,"  "halle  a  fumee  " 
of  M.  Rey)  :  culminating  example  of  utilitarian  extravagance  and 
unwholesomeness. 

73.  The  valley  as  it  might  have  been,  by  Bruce  J.  Home. 

74.  Map  of  Industrial  Areas.  These  now  surround  the 
formally  planned  area,  having  grown  up  haphazard  (yet  in  vicious 
circle)  with  the  development  of  railways.  Observe  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  prevailing  winds.  Note  also  large  areas  tinted  blue 
— devoted  to  treatment  of  disease,  poverty,  etc.  ;  these  in  large 
proportion  due  to  defective  (unplanned)  environment. 

75.  Municipal  Report. — "  Edinburgh  as  a  Site  for  Factories 
and  Industrial  Works  (1908)." 

Here  return  to  Railway  Map.  Note  "  Innocent  Railway," 
S.W.  of  Arthur's  Seat.  This  is  the  oldest  line  entering  Edinburgh 
direct  from  the  Mid-Lothian  Coalfield  ;  and  it  might  well  have 
been  developed  rather  than  existing  lines  had  town  planning  not 
been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  upon  this  coalfield,  and  therefore  to  east 
and  not  west  of  the  present  Edinburgh,  that  the  industrial  garden 
villages  and  towns  of  the  future  must  arise,  and  this  for  every 
reason  of  economy,  health,  and  amenity,  etc.  An  indication  of 
this  (though  unfortunately  as  yet  unplanned)  is  afforded  by  the 
growing  brewery  village  of  New  Duddingston. 
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76.  The  two  ways  of  looking  at  Old  Edinburgh  : — 
Squalor  and  Romance. 

(i.)  Photographs  recording  the  appalling  (still  tolerated)  squalor 
of  the  Old  Town  buildings,  and  correspondingly  of  its  slum  life. 
This  mainly  accepted  as  a  permanent  supply  of  material  for  charity 
medicine,  anatomy,  and  religious  endeavour. 

(ii.)  "  Old  Edinburgh  Street  "  of  International  Exhibition  of 
1886. 

77.  Strata  of  Edinburgh. 

(i.)  New  and  Old — Uppermost  row :  Superficial,  or  Tourist  View, 
(ii.)  Best   of  New  Town  ;    status  and   culture,  wealth  and 
appearances. 

(iii.)  Breakdown  of  Formal  Plan.  Unfinished  ends ;  workshops 
— the  latter  not  provided  for. 

(iv.)  Workshops  behind  present-day  tenements. 

(v.)  Old  cottages  neglected,  falling  mto  ruin. 

(vi.)  Squalid  life  of  back  streets  overciowded  and  unclean. 

78.  Diagrams  showing  notable  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  community  following  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  improve- 
ment of  housing  conditions  in  crowded  districts. 

79.  Plans  lent  by  the  Burgh  Engineer  showing  improvements 
effected  on  old  and  insanitary  dwellings. 

89.  Plan  showing  extent  of  the  city  at  various  dates.  Note 
the  compact  planning  of  the  i8th  and  early  19th  centuries  as 
compared  with  the  uncontrolled  extensions  of  recent  times. 

81.  Plan  showing  various  sites  suggested  for  the  Usher  Hall 
— a  confusion  arising  from  the  lack  of  a  definite  idea  of  civic 
grouping. 

82.  Plan,  1863,  showing  proposal  to  remove  the  Municipal 
buildings  to  St.  Andrew  Square.  This  scheme  belongs  to  a 
period  of  total  lack  of  interest  in  the  Historic  City. 

83.  Plan  showing  residential  districts.  Note  important 
garden  suburb  extensions  of  Edinburgh  (c.  1820-1830),  at  Morning- 
side,  Newington,  and  Trinity. 

84.  Photos  of  villas  of  various  dates,  1800-1900  :  correspond- 
ing survival  or  admixture  of  classical  and  romantic  traditions, 
all  lasping  alike. 

85.  Growth  of  Edinburgh. — Nowhere  more  need  of  garden 
villages,  yet  practical  reluctance  to  abandon  crowded  tenement 
habit. 

86.  Small  Garden  Village  at  Gorgie,  erected  1895,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Cox,  per  Outlook  Tower,  S.  H.  Capper,  Architect. 

87.  Garden  Village  at  Roseburn  (1900),  M'Arthy  and 
Watson,  x\rchitects. 
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88.  "  The  long  unlovely  street." — Photos  recording  miles  of 
tenement  rows  of  ever-increasing  monotony.  This  tenement 
system  is  most  essentially  a  continuance  of  the  historic  over- 
crowding of  Edinburgh,  unfortunately  too  long  accepted  in 
principle  even  by  its  public  bodies  and  trusts. 

89.  National  Monument,  etc.,  on  Calton  (unfinished),  showing 
classical  taste  of  period.    Note  also — 

90.  "  Battle  of  the  Styles."  Calton  Monuments  arranged  as 
(earlier)  Classic  and  (later)  Romantic. 

Monuments  and  Restorations. 

91.  Revivals  in  Religious  Architecture. 

92.  Restoration  of  Castle. 

93.  Classic  Revival  revived,  e.g..  Proposals  for  completion  of 
National  Monument,  by  G.  S.  Aitken  and  W.  Mitchell  respec- 
tively. 

94.  Restoration  of  St.  Giles'  Cathedral. 

95.  Replacement  of  the  City  Cross. 

96.  Early  photos  by  D.  O.  Hill,  lent  by  F.  C.  Inglis. 

97.  Further  Photos  of  "  Old  Edinburgh  Street,"  i886, 
illustrating  revival  of  interest  in  the  Old  Town. 

98.  Exhibit  by  Cockburn  Association. — Plan  and  photos, 
showing  cases  in  which  the  Association  has  taken  effective  action. 

99.  Photos  of  spiked  railings  in  the  Old  Town.  Relics  of 
a  passing  order  of  things. 

100.  Old  Photograph  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Calton  Hill — 
with  recent  developments  marked  on. 

Higher  Education  Developments. 

101.  University  Buildings,  Extra-mural    Schools,  Museums, 

etc. 

102.  Plans,  Prints,  and  Photographs  showing  the  Growth 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  from  its  beginning  on  the  site 
of  Kirk  o'  Field. 

103.  Sketch  design  showing  suggestion  for  new  buildings 
uniting  the  Old  College  with  the  new  Medical  School — on  the 
left,  buildings  for  the  Extra-mural  Schools ;  on  the  right, 
Museum  extension. 

104.  University  Union,  proposed  Halls  of  "  Academic 
Nations  " — Indian,  Africander,  Australasian,  Canadian,  and  West 
Indian,  etc.  Each  as  a  needed  centre  of  legitimate  individuality 
and  of  national  dignity,  within  sohdarity  of  Empire  and  of 
Education. 
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105.  Map  showing  relation  of  Collegiate  quarter  to  Holyroocl. 

106.  Two  Photos  of  the  South  Back  of  the  Canongate,  show- 
ing suggested  tree  planting. 

(i.)  Looking  East  to  Holyrood. 

(ii.)  Looking  West — showing  University  Dome  and 
Engineering  Laboratories. 

107.  College  of  Art. — Virtually  a  new  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  this  of  the  highest  civic  potentiality,  as  the  present 
Town  Planning  Exhibition  shows. 

108.  Holyrood  and  its  Environment — 

Photos  showing  surrounding  streets  and  buildings,  past 
and  present. 

109.  Scheme  for  remodelling  the  surroundings  of  Holyrood 
on  conservative  lines,  in  progress  since  1892,  by  Dr.  Barbour 
(Whitehorse  Close),  Prof.  Geddes  (Robertson's  Close,  etc.),  and 
Lord  Rosebery  (Preservation  of  Abbey  Cottages). 

\  (i.)  Plan  and  Perspective  sketches  showing  rebuilding  of 
Abbey  Gate,  and  repair  of  old  houses. 

(ii.)  General  Plan  and  Bird's-eye  view  showing  memorial 
stair,  statue,  and  endowed  cottages  and  hall  between  Regent 
Terrace  and  the  Watergate,  by  R.  Traquair,  F.  C.  Mears,  and 
J.  S.  Ferrier,  Architects.  , 

110.  Sketch  design  for  combined  Forum,  Art  Galleries,  and 
Sculpture  Gallery  on  the  Mound,  P.  Geddes  and  G.  S.  Aitken. 

111.  Edinburgh  as  a  Collegiate  City. — While  the  three  other 
Universities  of  Scotland  are  mediaeval  foundations,  Edinburgh 
University  dates  from  1582 — nearly  a  generation  after  the 
Reformation.  Hence  no  collegiate  residences  were  established, 
and  pious  founders — Heriot  and  others,  to  Fettes — preferred  to 
erect  schools,  often  palatial.  For  these  reasons  the  first  hostels 
or  Halls  of  Residence  in  Edinburgh  date  only  from  1887,  and 
arose  in  due  continuation  of  the  tradition  of  student  independence 
and  responsibility,  as  self-governing  groups  without  a  Warden. 

Outlook  Tower,  acquired  in  1892,  as  centre  of  post-graduate 
studies,  experimental  education,  civic  improvement,  etc. 

This  scheme  is  not  one  of  collegiate  development  independently 
of  the  existing  city  and  by  replacement  of  its  buildings,  as  in 
older  collegiate  systems.  On  the  contrary,  it  seeks  (on  grounds 
ahke  economic  and  historic)  to  conserve  and  incorporate  existing 
buildings,  and  is  at  once  conservative  as  regards  Town  and 
constructive  as  regards  Gown.  It  carries  on  the  preservation 
and  repair  of  ancient  buildings  (see  Riddle's  Court,  etc.),  and  the 
incorporation  and  adaptation  of  historic  houses  (Allan  Ramsay's 
Lodge,  Ramsay  Garden,  etc.). 
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Water-colour  Perspectives  show  extension  of  scheme  from 
Esplanade  to  Bank  of  Scotland  and  thence  eastwards  as  circmn- 
stances  permit  to  Holyrood  and  Croft-an-Righ.  The  full  scheme 
of  "  Town  and  Gown  "  may  now  be  understood  in  quality  and  in 
quantity,  from  the  Map  of  Historic  Buildings  of  Old  Edinburgh, 
and  the  corresponding  perspectives,  as  ranging  from  Castle  to 
Holyrood — in  short,  as  a  reorganization  of  the  Historic  Mile  " 
on  lines  analogous  to  those  of  the  High  Street  of  Oxford. 

112.  Open  Spaces  as  Gardens  and  Playgrounds. — Survey  of 
Open  Spaces  in  Old  Town  (75  pieces,  10  acres),  now  being  re- 
claimed into  gardens  for  children  as  circumstances  allow.  Nine  of 
these  are  now  in  working  order.  Comparative  series  of  photo- 
graphs showing  the  spaces  in  different  stages  of  transformation. 

113.  Parks  and  Parkways — 

(i.)  Environs  of  Edinburgh  in  the  past. 

(ii.)  Photographs  of  some  of  the  parks  to-day. 

(iii.)  Suggestions  for  developments  within  and  beyond 
the  Town.  The  maps  distinguish  between  roads  mainly  for 
traffic  and  park-w^ays  conserving  and  linking  up  natural  features. 

114.  Vacant  Land  Cultivation  in  Environs  :  survey  showing 
about  450  unused  acres,  available  for  development  upon  this 
system,  already  successful  in  London,  etc.,  as  in  American  cities. 

SMALL  OCTAGON  ROOM  IX. 
(Appendix  to  Room  VIIL) 
THE  EDINBURGH  SURVEY : 
Its  Significance,  and  its  Results  in  Civic  Policy. 

The  following  long  discussion,  though  written 
for  Edinburgh,  is  here  retained  as  suggestive 
towards  methods  of  criticism  and  of  interpretation 
applicable  in  other  cities,  and  as  encouraging  also 
towards  public  policy  and  private  initiative. 

It  may  thus  be  read  with  some  interest  and 
even  use — of  course  mutatis  mutandis,  and  local 
circumstances  apart — in  the  sister  capital  of 
Dublin.  This  the  more  since  time  and  other 
conditions  have  not  admitted  of  treating  the  Survey 
of  Dublin,  which  follows  in  the  next  gallery,  with 
the  same  comparative  fullness,  much  less  to  enter 
adequately  into  the  possibilities  of  its  development, 
various  and  great  though  these  evidently  are. 
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So  far  our  Survey  of  Edinburgh,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern,  actual  and  projected  ;  a  wealth  of  detail,  and  this  par- 
tially organized,  yet  obviously  far  from  complete  ;  in  short,  at 
best  a  suggestive  beginning,  not  the  complete  civic  museum 
which  Edinburgh  should  now  prepare  to  add  to  its  many  educa- 
tional resources,  its  public  initiatives.  It  is  something,  however, 
to  see  here,  if  not  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  at  any  rate  on 
a  larger  scale  than  heretofore,  the  germ  of  this  future  Civic 
Museum.  This  Museum,  say  rather  this  permanent  yet  growing 
Exhibition,  should  embody  on  the  one  hand  the  result  of  ever 
deepening  inquiries  into  all  the  factors  which  make  up  our 
strangely  protean  civic  past,  and  an  attempt  to  disentangle  the 
complex  of  forces,  both  good  and  evil,  which  are  now  working 
towards  the  still  too  dimly  discernible  alternatives  in  the  near 
future  ;  alternatives  of  continued  subsidence,  if  not  decadence, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  Revivance  on  the  other.  One  thing,  however, 
is  encouraging,  that  in  this  old  city,  so  sorely  battered  by  the 
past,  so  often  rent  by  civil  wars  and  by  yet  more  bitter  spiritual 
divisions,  there  should  thus  be  emerging,  above  the  tangles  of 
detail,  on  one  side  a  fuller  presentment  of  the  great  pageant  of 
history,  and  on  the  other  an  increasing  consciousness  of  the  pano- 
rama of  beauty  amidst  which  she  lives — a  panorama  in  many 
ways  unsurpassed  among  cities,  and  one  which  might  be  made 
well-nigh  unsurpassable.  On  all  sides  too  a  new  tide  of  civic 
feeling  begins  to  rise.  Men  and  women  of  all  professions  and 
occupations,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  from  humblest  to  highest, 
have  already  been  co-operating  towards  this  initiative  collection  ; 
and  its  diverse  projects  and  plans,  however  varied  their  merits, 
are  each  and  all  symbols  of  a  renewing  co-operation  towards 
civic  uplift  and  betterment.  Of  this  incipient  Civic  Union  some 
visible  symbol  is  here  appropriate,  indeed  necessary.  Hence  the 
historic  survey  on  our  walls  ends  almost  as  it  might  have  begun, 
with  the  suggested  symbol  of  returning  unity  and  activity  at  a 
main  point  of  Old  Edinburgh,  midway  between  churches  of  all 
denominations — the  statue  of  St.  Columba.  Hence  also  a  central 
exhibit  is  fitly  Mr.  Gibson's  admirably  executed  model  of  the  City 
Cross.  This  was  demohshed  in  1756,  partially  re-erected  by  the 
good  offices  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  finally  re-erected  by  W.  E. 
Gladstone  and  again  restored  to  public  uses.  This  Cross  is  thus 
peculiarly  fitting  as  a  symbol  not  only  of  Citizenship,  but  of 
Civic  Revivance,  and  also  as  complementing  the  Relief  Models  of 
Edinburgh,  with  their  expression  of  the  material  origins  of  the 
Town,  by  a  corresponding  expression  of  the  deeper  and  inner 
evolution  of  the  City.    The  many-sided  activities  of  a  great  city, 
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spiritual  and  social,  educational  and  hygienic,  architectural  and 
industrial — or  most  simply  ideal  and  material — all  these  may  be 
fitly  symbolised  upon  the  many  sides  of  this  characteristic  build- 
ing, as  aspects  of  a  real  and  living  unity  ;  and  this  again,  by  the 
shaft  and  finial  of  the  Cross,  as  an  ascent  of  life  towards  expression, 
civic  and  national. 

Yet  as  each  phase  of  development  of  our  Survey  has  come 
and  gone,  so  in  turn  may  this  presentment  of  it.  All  Surveys  need 
perpetual  renewal ;  and  our  final  exhibit  (hidden  behind  this) 
is  thus  : — 

The  Outlook  Tower — here  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression 
in  principle  :  that  in  which  it  may  be  adapted  by  anyone  to  the 
problems  and  the  tasks  presented  by  his  own  environment,  his 
region  and  his  City. 

Study  of  Civics. 

But  a  mere  symbol  is  not  sufficient.  We  need  another  room, 
a  geographical,  historic,  and  social  summary,  as  we  go  out,  com- 
parable to  that  of  geographical  environment  by  which  W3  came 
in,  yet  far  fuller.  Of  this  Civic  summary  some  fragments  at 
least  may  be  suggested.  For  instance,  note  (on  left  in  passage 
way),  9  first  rude  sketch,  or  rather  diagram, — one  not  without 
elements  of  caricature  but  awaiting  nobler  presentment — of  the 
main  stages  of  the  development  of  Edinburgh,  For  here,  in 
superposed  strata,  like  those  of  the  geologist,  are  not  only  the 
essentials  of  the  Mediaeval  and  the  Renaissance  past,  but  next 
of  the  Present,  or  rather  the  Passing  order  ;  and  of  the  Future, 
say  rather  the  Coming  order  also.  The  present  is  mainly  mingled 
of  Industrial,  Imperial,  and  Financial  elements,  but  the  opening 
future  is  foreshadowed  as  richer  in  newer  elements,  yet  older 
also ;  too  long  subordinated,  by  many  apparently  forgotten 
altogether  ; — the  Artistic  and  Scientific,  the  Regional  (not  only 
civic,  but  rustic),  the  Eugenic  and  Educational  also.  On  some 
such  lines,  then,  we  may  summarise  our  survey  of  the  passing  and 
the  opening  present  in  relation  to  the  older  past.  '  The  principle 
of  this  diagram  is  broadly  to  present  the  main  phases  and  forms 
of  that  evolution.  These  are  traceable  from  the  mediaeval  past 
of  our  city,  and  of  others  (so  fully  insisted  upon  in  the  description 
of  the  Mediaeval  Cities,  Room  III.,  page  4),  those  of  Castle  and 
Abbey,  City  and  Cathedral ;  the  "  Chiefs  and  Intellectuals,'' 
"  People  and  Emotionals,"  of  the  sociologist.  For  it  is  a  funda- 
mental problem  of  social  science  to  trace  these  types  onwards 
through  their  varying  manifestations,  both  good  and  evil.  Cor- 
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respondingly  it  is  the  task  of  social  art  to  renew  and  revive  these 
social  types,  these  historic  developments  towards  future  and  yet 
higher  issues. 

Evils  of  the  City. — But  all  this  world  of  beauty,  as  both 
historian  and  moralist  remind  us,  is  clouded  with  evils,  as  indeed 
our  daily  newspaper  shows.  When  poverty  and  disease,  ignor- 
ance and  folly,  vice  and  crime,  apathy  and  indolence,  beset  us 
on  every  hand,  and,  despite  all  endeavours  and  hopes,  seem  con- 
stantly to  arise  anew,  the  task  of  coping  with  these  is  seen  to 
be  no  easy  one.  Hence  the  need  of  fresh  study — indeed  of  fresh 
hues  of  study — of  the  City's  Evils  ;  and,  if  possible,  an  attempt  to 
discover  the  sources  of  disordered  function  from  which  these  social 
diseases,  like  individual  diseases,  must  surely  arise.  Hence  the 
suggestions  (on  the  right)  in  this  Passage-way.  First,  that  of  life, 
both  individual  and  social  at  its  best — life  more  and  more  abun- 
dantly— a  wholly  Optimistic  presentment.  Next,  beside  this  a 
parallel  scheme,  of  the  evils  of  life — life  generating  all  manner  of 
evil — the  wholly  Pessimistic  presentment.  Yet  each  of  these  is 
clear  and  true  in  its  way,  and  so  far  as  it  goes.  Here,  in  fact,  is 
but  a  restatement  in  evolutionary  terms  of  the  Scottish  theo- 
logical controversies  of  old  ;  for  these  are  fast  renewing  them- 
selves upon  the  scientific  platform.  Thus  the  next  problem 
appears — that  of  discovering  some  more  orderly  presentment  of 
the  treatment  of  social  evils.  Here  at  length  appears  the  Meliorist 
presentment  ;  it  is  obviously  theoretically  more  complete,  as  well 
the  only  practical  one  of  the  three.  The  great  Comedy,  as  Dante 
knew,  and  said,  and  even  planned  (Room  111.),  is  celestial  and 
infernal  indeed  ;  but  also  is  of  purgation  and  ascent,  through 
varying  degrees  of  toil  and  pain. 

In  the  larger  Room  we  saw  displayed  suggestions  and  contri- 
butions of  meliorative  endeavour  of  all  kinds,  here  constructive 
and  there  artistic,  now  hygienic,  next  educational,  yesterday 
economic,  to-morrow  moral.  Our  problem  of  grapphng  with  the 
City's  Evils  is  thus  fermenting  towards  clearness.  We  need  a 
criticism  of  their  present  too  solitary  modes  of  action.  For  in- 
dustry without  art  produces  the  ugly  ;  art  without  industry  the 
useless.  Bodily  activity  without  education  leaves  us  brutal, 
stupid,  confused,  even  diseased,  and  in  body  as  well  as  mind. 
Education  without  embodiment  is  but  abstract ;  without  appli- 
cation it  is  confused.  Economics  without  ethics  is  sordid  ; 
ethics  without  economics  is  futile.  Is  not  this  then  a  clue  to 
the  mystery  of  how,  with  ail  our  advance  of  knowledge  and 
skill — say  rather  of  knowledges  and  skills--we  are  still  so  un- 
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successful  in  life,  in  civic  life,  above  all  ?  For  do  not  our  cities 
— does  not  our  whole  present  type  of  civilization — teem  with 
the  ugly  and  the  useless,  the  diseased  and  confused,  the  dull  and 
the  abstract,  the  sordid  and  the  futile,  till  many  lose  hope  in 
civilization  altogether?  Yet  the  cynic  is  but  a  halfway  soci- 
ologist. Life  may  also  move  more  fully  towards  better  common 
understanding  in  the  first  place,  towards  fuller  co-operation 
thereafter  in  the  second.  Feeling,  intelligence,  action — that  is 
the  individual  thought-process  ;  what  then  is  the  social  ?  Surely 
from  common  feeling  to  collective  intelligence,  and  thence 
towards  co-operative  action.  How,  then,  shall  we  express  all 
these  ?  How  render  the  process  at  least  a  degree  more  definite  ? 
This  is  again  faintly  suggested  in  the  small  octagon  Room  to 
which  our  passage  leads  ;  but  more  and  more  the  caution  must  be 
given  that  all  this  is  to  be  understood  as  suggestion,  not  as 
finished  product ;  as  symbol,  not  as  solution. 

Chapel  of  the  City. 

A  provisional  symbol  now  stands  plain  before  us,  a  new 
presentment  of  the  City's  Arms.  The  artist  has  sought  to 
express  the  Revivance  of  Edinburgh,  its  ever-renewing  civic 
youth — by  the  maid  of  Edinburgh,  with  her  crest  of  hope,  her 
noble  motto  ;  the  one  renewing  its  hopeful  meaning,  the  other 
its  high  resolve.  Here  is  at  least  a  symbol  addressed  to  the 
"  People  and  Emotionals  "  of  our  civic  studies.  Opposite  to 
this,  above  the  entrance  door,  stands  a  fresh  outline  of  the  Castle, 
of  the  renewing  Old  Town,  again,  as  of  old,  of  mingled  elements, 
civic  and  academic,  town  and  gown.  For  what  is  a  University 
if  not  the  city  in  its  Culture  aspects  ?  Something  less.  And 
what  is  a  City  if  not  the  group-heritage  clearly  realized  and  nobly 
acted  on  ?  Something  less  still.  The  true  Universities  are  those 
which  have  been  most  identified  with  their  culture-cities,  and  cor- 
respondingly— witness  Athens  of  old,  or  Paris  to  this  day.  Surely 
also  Edinburgh  in  great  measure  ;  yet  why  not  in  greater  ? 

In  various  ways,  then,  our  problem  is  clarifying  ;  but  visitor 
and  reader  may  still  fairly  ask.  How  is  all  this  to  be  brought  to 
any  definite  issue  ?  What  contribution  can  this  little  Room  give 
to  the  great  one  we  have  left  ?  Yet  in  a  city  of  which  so  many 
would  claim  the  main  history  to  be  in  terms  of  religion,  and 
others  in  terms  of  philosophy — general,  social,  and  moral — there 
is  surely  something  to  be  said  for  here  planning  boldly,  however 
simply,  a  Chapel  of  the  City.  Surely,  in  principle  at  least,  this 
may  be  as  widely  intelligible  and  useful — however  as  yet  less 
beautiful — as  the  chapel  of  one  of  the  knightly  orders  of  old ; 
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since  it  appeals  to  the  idealism  and  chivalry  of  the  future,  and  not 
merely  commemorates  the  past.  Moreover,  the  Order  of  Citizen- 
ship is  confined  to  none.  It  is  open  to  our  poorest  street-sweeper, 
no  less  than  to  our  great  surgeons,  even  to  Lord  Lister  himself. 
For  what  is  each  but  a  brother  of  the  Order  of  St.  Pasteur  ?  Even 
this  is  not  enough.  We.  need  more  than  a  Chapel,  even  of  active 
Idealism  :  we  need  a  Chapter-House  of  Action,  of  inquiry  and 
discussion  indeed,  but  thereafter  of  decision  above  all.  In  con- 
crete suggestion  at  least,  this  also  is  here.  See  on  the  httle  table 
below  the  heraldic  blazon  the  Parable  of  the  Child  ;  and  note  its 
suggestion  of  the  possible  unity  of  knowledge,  the  needed  unison 
of  action  ;  yet  its  recognition  of  the  present  wasteful  and  tragic 
dispersion  of  thought,  of  action  also.  Yet  we  must  accept  and 
even  welcome  and  advance  this  diversity,  since  we  need  the  advance 
of  every  specialism.  See,  therefore,  the  six  Small  Tables,  three 
on  each  side,  each  for  one  of  the  great  fields  of  knowledge  and 
activity — moral  and  economic,  educational  and  hygienic,  artistic 
and  industrial.  Each  of  these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  taken 
alone,  works  out  its  own  evils,  and  fails  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
of  its  intended  goal.  Hence  the  need  of  a  Central  Table,  that 
expressive  of  the  idea  of  conference  and  co-operation,  of  the 
meeting-place  and  chapter  of  all  who  co-operate,  whether  with 
special  knowledge  and  aptitude,  or  with  simple  common  sense  and 
good-will. 

So  far  well ;  yet  again  the  need  of  precision,  of  definiteness, 
no  less  than  of  well  co-ordinated  activities  presses  upon  us.  We 
must  plainly  specialize  as  well  as  generalize,  yet  henceforth  both 
by  turns.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  study  and  office  Index- 
Boxes  upon  each  Table,  all  waiting  to  be  concretely  filled.  In 
the  Outlook  Tower,  and  now  also  in  some  respects  upon  a  larger 
scale  in  the  growing  Department  of  Civics  at  Crosby  Hall,  this 
ParalleHsm  of  Civic  Studies  and  Civic  Applications  has  long  been 
in  actual  struggle  of  experiment,  failure,  and  progress  ;  and  it  is 
here  once  more  making  its  modest  appeal  to  the  specialist  of  any 
and  every  kind  to  combine  his  activities  with  those  of  his  fellows, 
towards  a  higher,  fuller,  and  clearer  conception  of  citizenship. 
Thus  each  in  his  way  and  measure  may  rise  towards  more  skilled, 
and  more  harmonious  execution  also,  of  his  brief  part  within  the 
unending  Drama,  and  help  on  his  City's  Ascent  through  the 
circles  of  its  Life. 

Three  paintings  by  Stewart  Carmichael. 

(i.)  Labour  in  health.  ^ 

(ii.)  Labour  in  disease, 
(iii.)  The  Future. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PRACTICAL  CONCLUSIONS  FOR  EDINBURGH. 

Let  us  once  more  briefly  recall  the  ideas  of  this  whole  Exhibition. 
First  in  the  Entrance  Hall  there  was  an  outline  of  geographical 
and  historic  origins  ;  and,  following  this,  a  broad  indication  of 
our  essential  culture-heritage  from  Jerusalem,  Athens,  and  Rome. 
From  this  great  past,  transmitted  through  Constantinople 
especially,  we  came  next,  in  Room  III.,  to  the  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  these  being  broadly  classed  and  interpreted  by 
reference  to  Old  Edinburgh,  as  a  peculiarly  complete  type  as 
well  as  a  familiar  one.  Thereafter  came  a  parallel  outline  of 
the  rise,  greatness,  and  decline  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  main 
material  and  spiritual  products  indicated.  Next  came  the  long 
period  of  wars,  especially  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  their 
destruction  or  subordination  of  all  smaller  cities,  and  the  cor- 
responding rise  of  the  modern  great  Capitals,  with  their  qualities 
and  their  defects. 

Each  wall  is  thus  an  attempt  to  tell  a  story  with  its  pictures  ; 
and  it  must  be  understood  as  a  historic  whole,  and  not  simply 
gone  through  as  a  collection  of  examples. 

From  this  modern  world,  of  industry  and  politics,  empire 
and  finance,  now  moving  also  towards  finer  issues,  we  passed 
next  into  Rooms  VI.  and  VII.  with  their  twofold  contents. 
In  the  first,  recall  the  present  developments  of  great  cities, 
German  especially  ;  but  also  of  our  own,  towards  more  or  less 
industrial  and  social  efficiency,  towards  maritime  greatness  or 
decline  ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  illustrations  of  the  hopeful 
garden  cities  and  suburbs  in  which  England,  if  not  yet  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  so  admirably  leads.  The  procedure  towards  par- 
ticipation in  this  movement  is  also  indicated  ;  while  to  the 
discussion  of  its  moot  points  special  lectures  and  a  special 
conference  has  been  devoted. 

Thus  we  reached  Room  VIII.,  with  its  Survey  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  light  of  the  preceding  exhibits  ;  and  first  we  realize  the 
main  aspect  of  a  city  at  each  of  the  various  epochs  of  its  vivid 
and  chequered  history,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  Its  ups  and  downs,  its  alternating  generations,  now  of 
decadence,  again  of  renascence,  thus  become  more  and  more 
evident.  Here  around  us  we  see  manifold  evidences  of  both 
processes  as  they  have  been  going  on  in  our  fathers'  time  and 
in  our  own  ;  and  we  thus  become  pessimistic  or  hopeful  ac- 
cordingly. But  surely  around  us  are  many  evidences  that  we 
are  no  longer  so  acceptant  of  our  elements  of  civic  subsidence. 
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and  that  a  more  vital  and  civic  period  has  begun.  Thus  the 
long  paralysing  separation  of  new  Edinburgh  from  old — of 
Dives  in  his  mansion  from  Lazarus  in  his  slum — is  happily 
ending.  Order  and  health,  culture  and  art,  are  returning  to  the 
Old  Town,  warmth  of  citizenship  and  vigour  of  social  purpose 
revivifying  the  new.  This  long  separation  of  the  New  Town 
from  the  Old  has  been  disastrous  to  both  ;  it  is  indeed  a  main 
explanation  of  nineteenth-century  Edinburgh  at  its  worst,  with 
the  sin  and  misery  of  the  Old  Town  flaring  into  evils  like  the 
Medusa's  head,  and  with  the  respectabihty,  law,  order,  of  the 
New  Town  chilled  in  its  stony  isolation — its  streets  railed  off 
into  the  very  likeness  of  its  tombs.  As  in  Old  Edinburgh  we 
have  the  very  type  of  the  complete  mediaeval  city,  so  its  later 
development  has  given  us  the  corresponding  type  of  the  modern 
one — that  of  East  End  and  West  End — Medusopolis  and 
Gorgonopolis — the  one  writhing  with  active  evils,  the  other 
paralysed  in  vision  and  in  deed. 

What  then  is  needed  for  civic  reorganization  ?  First  our 
Survey,  with  its  recognition  that  below  all  architectural  changes 
he  vital  ones.  With  all  its  merits,  New  Edinburgh  is  but  a 
mansion  suburb  ;  and  it  is  largely  with  its  separation  from 
historic  Edinburgh  that  our  city  has  declined  from  so  much  of 
its  old  greatness.  Despite  all  its  faults  and  blemishes  it  is  the 
Old  Town  which  is  the  essential  City,  and  this  not  only  of 
tradition,  but  of  actual  culture,  religion,  and  government  to 
this  day.  Here,  not  in  the  new  town,  are  not  only  the  civic, 
but  the  national  and  metropolitan  centres,  of  Church  and  State, 
of  education  and  learning,  of  literature  and  art,  and  to  make 
Old  Edinburgh  again  worthy  of  these  and  these  worthy  of  it, 
is  thus  the  central  group  of  tasks  before  our  renewing  citizen- 
ship. Towards  material  repair,  cleanliness,  even  beauty,  much 
is  being  done,  but  not  enough — witness  the  criticism  of  Edin- 
burgh by  its  yearly  visitors,  by  no  means  wholly  flattering. 
Similarly  its  institutions  stand  in  need  of  further  improvement 
at  wellnigh  every  point ;  and  that  of  its  Art  resources  is  happily 
already  leading  the  way.  The  extension  and  development  of 
its  educational  resources  has  been  in  fitful  (yet  in  aggregate 
considerable)  progress  throughout  the  past  generation  ;  and  it 
is  now  maturing  towards  more  comprehensive  organization. 
Witness  the  University  (in  the  largest  vital  sense)  adding  to  its 
ancient  faculties  not  only  those  of  apphed  sciences — engineering, 
agriculture  and  forestry — but  now  also  an  active  College  of 
Art ;  and  if  thus  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  to-day,  why 
not  music  and  even  drama  on  no  smaller  scale  to-morrow  ? 
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The  organization  of  the  vast  hbrary  resources,  at  present  so 
scattered  and  unco-ordinated,  has  long  been  a  pressing  matter, 
so  that  in  the  movement  of  City  Development,  for  which  this 
Exhibition  is  a  preparation,  the  needed  National  Library  is 
obviously  a  conspicuous  element  for  design.  With  this  should 
come  museum  extensions  also,  comparable  at  least  to  those 
now  in  progress  for  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

No  element  of  our  long  and  gradual  subsidence  from  the 
metropolitan  to  the  provincial  standpoint  has  been  more  con- 
spicuous than  that  which  allows  Edinburgh  University  to  compare 
with — too  often  to  lag  behind — the  new  provincial  Universities 
of  England  ;  and  it  is  correspondingly  the  task  of  her  revivance 
to  place  her  anew  upon  the  highest  levels.  For  this,  of  course, 
there  are  many  obvious  elements  of  eminence,  known  to  all, 
as  of  medical  efficiency,  of  Colonial  and  Indian  connection,  etc., 
but  Edinburgh  has  still  to  realize  her  full  possibilities,  too  long 
left  latent,  of  becoming  one  of  the  very  foremost  of  the  few  world- 
metropolitan  Universities.  The  Edinburgh  Oxonian  may  be 
incredulous  of  this  ;  but  whoever  knows  the  greater  Universities 
of  the  Continent  and  of  America  will  be  the  first  to  realize  how 
great  are  our  Edinburgh  resources  and  possibilities. 

As  a  single  instance  of  these  needed  developments,  yet  one 
of  most  obvious  town  planning  relevance,  is  that  of  a  great  scheme 
of  residential  and  collegiate  life.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years 
this  has  been  growing  from  unnoticed  beginnings  to  a  scale 
already  aggregating  to  that  of  a  single  great  Oxford  College  ; 
why  not  to  more  ?  The  example  of  University  Hall  is  now  widely 
followed  in  other  Universities,  and  is  at  length  under  discussion, 
for  teachers  and  others,  in  Edinburgh  itself.  Its  ancient  High 
Street  and  Canongait  have  thus  a  future  development  not  un- 
worthy of  their  romantic  past.  Even  as  it  stands,  still  barely 
half-redeemed  from  its  filth,  its  disease,  its  dilapidation,  this 
Historic  Mile  "  has  no  superior  in  Britain,  save  the  High 
Street  of  Oxford,  while  even  that,  magnificent  and  monumental 
though  it  be,  has  no  longer  its  Castle  at  the  one  end  nor  its 
Abbey  and  Palace  at  the  other.  To  renew  this  mile  then,  as 
already  long  in  progress — as  primarily  at  its  west  end,  but  in 
substantial  beginnings  on  Holyrood  also — at  once  as  a  street 
of  the  people  and  a  street  of  culture,  a  street  of  healthy  homes, 
and  of  collegiate  halls,  is  no  romantic  revivance  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  a  renewal,  a  true  development  of  its  past  tradition 
of  democracy,  and  culture,  that  of  Scotland  and  her  Universities 
at  their  best.  As  this  Exhibition  at  so  many  points  plainly 
shows,  the  ridge  of  Old  Edinburgh  is  not  merely  the  city's 
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backbone.  It  has  never  wholly  lost  its  central  nervous  system  of 
government,  nor  its  heart  of  spiritual  tradition  : — Why  not 
now  cloister  it  with  learning,  brighten  it  with  art  ? 

Utopia  ?  Certainly  !  Every  policy  is  a  Utopia  till — even 
while — it  is  being  realized.  Want  of  policy  is  the  worst  policy 
— that  slides  backwards,  settles  downwards  ;  and  there  hes  the 
explanation  of  that  subsidence  of  Edinburgh,  too  much  into  a 
squalid  old  town  and  a  frozen  new,  from  both  of  which  we 
are  here  seeking  deliverance. 

Pass  now  from  examples  of  educational  pohcy  towards  more 
temporal  outlook,  more  strictly  material  constructiveness.  Where, 
then,  in  economic  respects,  hes  the  future  of  Edinburgh  ?  Not 
in  standing  still,  nor  in  letting  things  drift,  as  it  has  too  largely 
done  ;  not  in  developing  at  random  more  smoke-works  and 
semi-slums,  more  Gorgies,  more  Dalrys  ;  but  now  and  hence- 
forth in  two  definite  directions,  each  of  splendid  possibility 
enough  to  make  a  great  city  elsewhere — the  one  the  Mid- 
Lothian  coal-field,  the  other  its  magnificent  situation  upon  the 
sea. 

Take  first  the  development  of  the  Coal-field.  The  great 
scientific  and  practical  advance  of  mankind  during  past  year 
1910  was  not  merely,  nor  even  mainl}^  the  astounding  develop- 
ment of  aviation.  It  was  that  expressed  in  the  too  little  noticed 
Presidential  Address  to  the  Society  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  idea  of  Power  Distribution, 
but  the  important  point  of  Mr.  de  Ferranti's  Address  was  this — 
that  the  time  is  now  fully  ripe  for  cities  to  realize  this  ;  so  that 
they  should  now  bring  their  essential  supplies  of  industrial  and 
tramway  power,  of  light,  even  of  domestic  heat,  direct  from 
the  coal-field.  The  dirt,  the  smoke,  the  waste,  the  squalor, 
with  their  resultant  drink,  and  the  disease,  in  short,  the  char- 
acteristic evils  of  the  age  of  coal  and  steam,  thus  happily  now 
may  be  abated,  largely  even  towards  disappearance,  with  this 
Coming  of  Age  of  Electricity. 

This  approaching  change  is  as  great  as  that  which  our  Survey 
shows  associated  with  the  Railway  Age,  but  happily  in  a  more 
consistently  upward  direction.  Its  immediate  bearing  on  cleanli- 
ness and  health,  on  leisure  and  wealth,  is  too  vast  to  be  even 
outlined  here.  Suffice  it  to  note,  how,  instead  of  simply  bringing 
power  to  our  industries,  we  may  do  better,  and  take  many  of  our 
industries  direct  to  the  source  of  power,  so  enlarging  our  city 
by  the  greatest  of  new  industrial  garden  cities  upon  the  coal- 
field, followed  by  garden  suburbs  everywhere  ;  and  all  with 
corresponding  improvements  of  the  interior  of  the  town.  The 
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reader  may  here  smile  ;  but  we  also,  since  plans  are  being 
drafted,  although  it  has  been  judged  better  not  to  expose  these 
in  immature  form. 

Next  our  Future  upon  the  Sea.  Rosyth  after  all  is  but  a 
war-port,  a  "  small  insurance,"  as  its  most  ardent  exponents 
remind  us,  upon  our  vast  argosies  of  commerce.  Far  above 
Rosyth  in  importance  is  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal ;  of  which 
plans  in  exhibition  at  the  Outlook  Tower  for  nearly  twenty 
years  past,  have  first  clearly  demonstrated  the  significance,  the 
possible  resultants.  Note  here  only  one  or  two  of  these.  The 
Great  Circle  of  navigation  from  Hamburg  to  New  York  passes 
through  our  Scottish  isthmus,  itself  a  sufficient  argument  for 
cutting  through  it  a  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  Notice,  too,  how 
this  makes  Edinburgh-Leith,  indeed  all  its  sea-coast  sisters 
from  Aberdeen  to  Hull,  Atlantic  ports — and  similarly  not  only 
Glasgow,  but  also  Belfast  and  Liverpool,  North  Sea  ones, 
perhaps  even  Dublin  also. 

Next  imagine  the  growth  of  industry  and  population  along 
this  Canal.  This  should  obviously  be  far  greater  than  that 
along  the  Ship  Canal  of  Manchester,  and  with  this  must  be 
developed,  since  we  have  done  with  slums,  a  long  chain  of 
garden  villages  and  towns  linking  up  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
into  a  vast  bipolar  capital,  one  of  the  vastest  as  well  as  best- 
situated  cities  of  the  world,  with  its  population  of  miUions. 
This  region  already  includes  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Scotland 
— ^wellnigh  three  milhons  out  of  five.  Here  then  is  no  longer 
a  decayed  national  capital,  at  best  with  some  traditional  in- 
stitutions, some  educational  endowments,  some  tourist  attractive- 
ness, yet  quietly  subsiding  in  her  own  estimation,  as  already 
in  that  of  London  and  the  world,  into  a  mere  provincial  town  ; 
but  one  of  the  great  and  metropolitan  among  city-aggregates, 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Europe.  Thus  the  old,  age- 
long rivalry  of  Edinburgh  with  the  great  London  itself  will  again 
be  renewed,  albeit  happily  henceforth  upon  a  happier  and  more 
peaceful  spiral. 

Enough  then  of  Greater  Edinburgh.  There  is  a  word  more 
to  say  of  Edinburgh  among  the  Greater  Cities.  In  character 
and  culture  at  our  best,  even  more  surely  than  in  physical 
strength  and  prowess,  the  Scots  have  on  the  whole  yielded  to 
no  people  ;  and  thus  as  they  again  recognize  their  historic 
qualities,  develop  their  latent  ones,  and  correct  their  obvious 
and  clamant  defects,  a  new  epoch  of  Scottish  life  and  of  Edin- 
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burgh  development  begins.  Thus  again  Town  Planning  rises 
into  City  Design.  Our  glance  at  the  Forth  and  Clyde  brought 
clearly  out  the  central  situation  of  Edinburgh,  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  But  we  no  less  commonly  forget  its  central 
situation  even  in  Europe,  thanks  to  the  modern  swiftness  of 
travel.  For  Edinburgh  is  only  eight  hours  from  London, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  then  from  Paris  or  Brussels,  which 
we  may  take  as  broadly  lying  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  popula- 
tion for  Western  Europe  ;  and  this  is  not  an  outlying,  but  a 
very  central,  position,  like  that  of  Dublin  also,  nearer  the  heart 
of  Europe  than  is  any  other  secondary  capital,  from  Madrid 
and  Lisbon  to  Copenhagen  or  Stockholm,  a  situation  more  central, 
practically  more  favourable,  than  is  that  of  Budapest  or  Vienna, 
much  less  Rome  or  Petersburg,  one  comparable  in  fact  to  that 
of  Berlin. 

So  much  for  the  actual  situation  of  Edinburgh,  as  expressed 
by  her  Railway  Time  Tables,  not  as  still  dreamed  by  her  Rip 
Van  Winkles.  What  use  may  she  not  make  of  this,  now  and 
increasingly  ?  Her  sons  have  long  gone  out  into  the  world  ; 
but,  since  Sir  Walter's  day  especially,  the  world  has  also  been 
coming  to  her.  Why  not  bring  them  more  effectively  than 
ever  ?  As  a  single  immediate  concrete  suggestion  towards  this, 
consider  what  are  the  possibilities  of  the  next  Edinburgh  In- 
ternational Exhibition  following  upon  those  of  1886  and  1908. 
In  all  frankness,  her  Exhibitions,  as  the  admitted  superiority 
of  those  of  Glasgow  shows,  have  hardly  as  yet  been  worthy  of 
Edinburgh.  Next  time  why  not  make  an  Exhibition  world 
compelHng,  in  its  way  supreme  ?  Edinburgh  has  of  course  long 
been  herself  her  own  exhibition,  and  the  present  collection  here 
teems  with  suggestions  towards  making  her  this  more  fully 
than  ever.  But  returning  to  the  immediate  point,  that  of  the 
next  International  Exhibition,  and  following  up  the  admirable 
civic  and  historic  lead  of  Glasgow  this  year,  1911,  let  this  be 
an  Exhibition  in  which  Edinburgh,  as  a  Queen  of  Beauty  among 
Cities,  convenes  her  sisters  as  her  friendly  rivals  and  her  guests. 
Let  this  coming  Edinburgh  world-show  thus  be  an  Inter-Civic 
Exhibition,  to  which  each  great  city  in  the  world  should  bring 
her  best,  her  greatest,  her  most  beautiful,  towards  the  arousal 
and  the  betterment  of  all.  In  this  interchange  of  ideas,  this 
new  uplift  of  citizenship  at  once  regional  and  universal,  this 
first  clear  comparison  of  City  developments  at  their  best  through- 
out the  world,  each  and  every  city  would  at  once  learn  and 
teach. 
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DUBLIN    AND  IREL&ND. 

ROOM  X. 

Note. — Owing  to  continuous  arrivals  of  Exhibits  it  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  make  a  complete  catalogue. 

The  general  arrangement  is  indicated  here  ;  for  details  please 
consult  the  labels  on  walls. 

It  is  hoped  to  bring  out  an  appendix  towards  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition  giving  a  full  account  of  the  Dublin  and  Irish  Exhibits. 


SURVEY  OF  DUBLIN. 

As  for  the  Edinburgh  gallery,  and  its  interpre- 
tation in  the  preceding  pages,  the  whole  range  of 
historic  retrospect  of  cities  and  of  contemporary 
survey  of  their  progress  in  the  earlier  rooms  of 
this  Exhibition  was  shown  to  lead  up  to  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  local  and  regional  problems,  and  to  the 
conception  and  execution  of  corresponding  tasks, 
so  now  for  Dublin  the  same  holds  good,  and  no 
less  applies. 

Our  concluding  Civic  Survey  and  Outlook  in 
this  Exhibition — although  as  yet  necessarily  in 
little  more  than  broad  preliminary  outlines  and 
suggestions  for  fuller  treatment — is  thus  of  Dublin 
and  its  Region.  Say  rather  its  Regions,  in  their 
widening  circles,  from  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood and  natural  district,  to  Ireland,  in  its  great 
provinces  and  as  a  whole. 

Beyond  this  even  it  should  extend — to  Ireland 
among  the  sister  kingdoms,  to  Greater  Ireland 
beyond  the  seas,  to  the  vast  commonwealths  she 
influences,  and — why  not  anew,  as  of  old,  and  that 
increasingly — to  the  vitalizing  of  civilization  itself  ? 

Were  this  final  section  of  our  Exhibition  com- 
plete and  adequate,  it  should  have  a  gallery  for 
each  of  these  great  fields  of  survey,  each  treated  in 
its  geographic  and  its  historic  bearings,  and  each 
in  its  constructive  forecast  also.  To  outline  these 
in  general  principle,  and  thereafter  gradually  in 
increasing  detail,  in  an  appropriate  succession  of 
storeys,  is  the  function  of  that  Outlook  Tower,  at 
once  of  observation  and  of  action,  which  is  needed 
in  every  city,  as  its  civic  problems  and  tasks  emerge 
for  that  careful  survey  and  discussion  which  is 
the  best  preparation  alike  for  municipal  action 
and  for  individual  and  group  initiatives. 
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A.  Picturesque  impressions  of  Dublin,  as  complex  subject  of 
study. 

(i.)  Two  panels  in  oil  by  Eric  Robertson,  showing  different 
aspects  of  the  modern  city.      [Above,  at  ends  of  Room.) 

(ii.)  Old  views  of  Dublin. 

B.  (i.)  Maps :  general,  ordnance  and  geological  of  Ireland  and 
Dublin. 

(ii.)  Model  about  25  in.  to  mile  in  5  ft.  contours  of  the  central  or 
historic  area  of  Dublin.  The  model  is  true  to  scale  vertically 
as  well  as  horizontally,  and  brings  out  clearly  many  of  the  factors 
influencing  the  arrangement  and  growth  of  the  city. 

C.  Primitive  origins.  Early  settlements  and  roads  from  these, 
fixing  for  all  time  the  position  and  subdivision  of  the  city. 

The  following  suggestion,  that  the  first  settlement  of  importance 
was  at  Kilmainham,  is  put  forward  as  tentative  only.  Actual 
proof  would  need  more  time  than  has  been  available.  The  idea  has 
largely  arisen  as  a  result  of  study  of  the  modern  maps  and  model 
(B  (i.)  and  (ii.),  read  in  connection  lejith  study  of  the  actual  site. 

(i.)  Early  Irish  settlement  at  Kilmainham  on  defensible  pen- 
insula. Monastery,  agricultural  village — largely  self-contained 
and  self-supporting.  Old  road  from  Tara  to  south  passing 
through  and  crossing  the  Liffey  by  a  ford  near  Kingsbridge. 

(ii.)  First  Norse  fort  and  trading  station  at  a  lower  point 
between  Poddle  and  Liffey.  This  site  not  suited  for  agriculture, 
but  more  easily  defended  and  nearer  sea  ;  so  supersedes  Kil- 
mainham, which  henceforward  is  secondary.  Diversion  of  roads 
to  new  centre. 

Compare  Athens- Pirfeus,  Edinburgh-Leith,  with  Kilmain- 
ham-Dublin.  In  the  former  the  Rock-forts  become  the  nuclei 
of  National  Capitals,  and  the  ports  subsidiary.  In  Dublin  the 
up-river  native  settlement  on  low  ground  lapses  in  favour  of  the 
port,  held  by  foreigners,  which  later  assumed  high  importance 
on  account  of  its  sheltered  and  central  position.  Thus  this 
suggestion  if  correct  has  an  interesting  bearing  on  much  of  the 
later  history  of  the  city. 

D.  Mediaeval  Dublin,   of  war,   commerce,   cathedrals  and 
monasteries. 

The  Norse-Irish  garden  town  developed  as  a  walled  city. 
Note  extraordinary  likeness  of  plan  at  this  period  to  that  of 
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Edinburgh  in  early  times.  The  walls  gradually  extended,  and 
the  river  bank  reclaimed — the  latter  the  beginning  of  a  process 
of  expansion  seawards,  continuing  to  the  present  day. 

E.  After  the  15th  century  the  town  appears  to  have  ex- 
panded very  little  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Mud  and  timber 
houses  were  gradually  replaced  by  brick.  Hospital  of  Kil- 
mainham  built,  continuing  to  present  day  the  tradition  for  this 
site  of  early  Monastery  and  Hospitallers  of  Middle  Ages.  Note 
here  beginning  of  series  of  maps  of  early  Dublin  reduced  to  uni- 
form scale  of  6"  to  a  mile.    Also  numerous  old  prints  of  Dublin. 

Lent  by  W.  G.  Strickland,  Esq.,  and  others. 

(i.)  Earlier  Georgian  period  of  simple  panelled  houses. 

(ii.)  Later  Georgian  period  of  building  of  considerable  magni- 
ficence ;  elaborate  plaster-work  in  houses — new  squares  and 
spacious  streets — but  no  uniform  plan  of  lay-out. 

F.  (i.)  Departure  of  Parliament  and  corresponding  lapse  of 
Dublin  (as  Edinburgh  100  years  earlier)  to  provincial  level. 
Since  then  gradual  decay  of  former  aristocratic  quarters,  giving 
rise  to  some  of  worst  slums. 

(ii.)  Rise  of  weaving  industries  to  south.  Canals.  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Railway.  Large  suburbs  of  villa  residences  con- 
tinuing to  present  day,  and  causing  further  decay  of  old  centre, 
from  which  all  well-to-do  people  escape. 

(iii.)  Dublin  as  distributing  centre.  Docks,  leading  to  terribly 
high  proportion  of  casual  labouring  class. 

G.  Housing  improvements  : — ■ 
(i.)  Corporation  of  Dubhn. 

(ii.)  Dublin  Artisans'  Dwelling  Company, 
(iii.)  Iveagh  Trust. 

H.  Other  schemes  for  conservation  and  development. 

Parks  and  Gardens.  In  particular  the  principle  of  gardening 
derelict  spaces  within  the  Town.  Many  acres  of  such  poisonous 
areas  exist,  more  particularly  in  the  most  decayed  districts, 
where  many  houses  have  been  left  to  fall  into  ruin — or  have  been 
cleared  away — ^leaving  ground  which  in  many  cases  can  never  be 
built  on  again.  A  definite  policy  in  this  direction  would  ere  long 
make  the  centre  of  Dublin  a  garden  city  with  which  few  others 
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could  compare.  Such  policy  would  include  the  repair  of  houses 
in  sufficiently  good  condition,  the  rebuilding  of  others  on  sanitary 
lines,  the  clearance  of  old  sheds  and  crowded  back  buildings, 
and  the  grouping  of  small  workshops  into  orderly  relation. 

That  no  town  can  be  healthy  which  has  large  rotting  central 
areas  is  a  truism,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  Exhibition  has  been 
that  sweeter  conditions  in  towns  can  best  be  regained,  rather 
by  retaining  narrow  streets  with  low  houses  and  by  gardening 
wherever  possible,  than  by  covering  large  areas  with  dust-pro- 
ducing stone  and  cement,  and  building  correspondingly  high  in 
order  to  regain  the  cost. 

Irish  Towns  and  Villages. 

(i.)  A  small  collection  of  plans  and  photographs  showing 
dignity  of  arrangement  of  many  small  country  towns. 

(ii.)  Illustrations  lent  by  Town  Clerks  of  Belfast,  Dalkey,  and 
other  towns  showing  growth  and  modern  improvements. 

(iii.)  Large  models  of  labourers'  dwellings,  lent  by  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Board. 

There  is  also  exhibited  Dr.  Marcel  Hardy's  large  Botanical 
Map  of  Scotland,  with  illustrations,  showing  degradation  of 
agriculture,  pasture  going  to  fern  and  heath,  and  possible  reversal 
of  this.  Value  of  similar  studies  in  Ireland,  in  relation  to  develop- 
ment of  rustic  communities. 

As  noted  at  the  beginning,  it  is  intended  that  this  Section  be 
considerably  worked  up  and  developed  during  the  course  of  the 
Exhibition. 
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